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Dialogues and Letters, &c. 


| DIALOGUE VII. 


MAMMA, HARRIOT, and BETSY. 


wy | 


His. 


Rt Madam, may 8 Right come here this af. 

ternoon 8 

; Mamma. Yes, my dear; if you with i 8 
Bersy, And, pray Madam, may Miſs Bounce 

come: too ? | 50M 

Mamma. No, my love; not Miſs Beaker 1 
BerTsy. Why may not Miſs Bounce come as w | 


as Miſs Rivht ? 


Mamma. I do not chuſe ſhe ſhould ; ; Ido nc 
BerTsy. Why do not you 11 
Mamma: Becauſe ſhe is not ſo good a oil. 
not think ſhe behaves well, and for that reaſon 1 
not chuſe ſhe ſhould be much with you : ſhe uſes ver. 


| ' improper words, acts rudely, does not mind What i. 
l X ſaid .to her, pokes her ei, makes a ew noiſe, 
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and what is ſtill worſe than all the reſt, ſhe does not 
always ſpeak the truth; and when once perſons will 
tell lies, they may, for any thing I know to the con- 
trary, do every thing that is wicked; for there is 
no dependence upon them. | 

BeTsy. But the is very good-natured ! I like her 
much ! 

Mamma. She may be very good-natured per- 
haps; but I am ſure ſhe is not a good child: no 
one who tells lies can be good, or be a proper com- 
panion for you. 

Bersy. Bat ſhe does not often tell fibs, 

Mamma. I think ſhe has done ſuch à thing twice, 
which is very often indeed; as ſhe muſt en it is 
extremely wicked. | 

Bersy. But ſhe ſays, at her ſchool many of the 
children tell fibs very often; and yet it is but ſel- 
dom they are found out. 

Mamma. If they were never found out (as you 
call it) that would not in any degree make their 


i crime the leſs; the ſin conſiſts in ſpeaking what is 


not true; not in being detected. Suppoſe I were to 
k you whether you had been in the drawing- room 
lay, and you were to anſwer me, No; your wick- 

2 eſs would be juſt the ſame, whether I afterward 
and you had, or ſtill remained ignorant of it: but 
owever, my love, whether the falſity be diſcovered 
Ir not, yet God, who obſerves every action, and 


| every word, would be acquainted with it. From his 


knowledge it is impoſlible to conceal either that, or 


75 any other ſin: and our chief care ſhould be, ſo ta 


behave at all times as we are convinced he will 2 


Ou” "ay 


prove. 


ting it yourſelf ? 
ſure I never tell lies; 
much harm in it. 


Object to your keeping company with a perſon who 
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I would on no account do any thing which 
he has forbidden, though I could be ſure that no crea- 
ture on earth would ever be informed of it; and I 
cannot help being ſorry, Betſy, to find you can argue 
in defence of ſo deteſtable a vice as lying, upon con- 
dition that the falſhood be concealed. I hoped that 
you had more goodneſs and honor, than to try to 
excuſe ſo terrible a fin. I ſuppoſe, if any temptation. 
were to preſent itſelf, and you thought you could 
eſcape undiſcovered, you would not heſitate commit- 
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Yes, indeed, Madam; I ſhould ! I am 
nor ever did in my life ; 
only Miſs Bounce ſays there is not. 


BerTsyY. 
nor ever will; 


Mamna. Can you wonder then that I ſhould 
ſo little attends to what is right or wreng, as to 
ſay, there is not much harm in committing ſo dread- 
ful a fin? It is a ſign that ſhe muſt either be ex- 
tremely wicked, or elſe moſt deplorably ignorant; 
but as this is impoſſible to be the caſe, and ſhe muſt 
have been informed of the bad effects of deceit and 
Falſhood, ſhe can be no other than a very naughty, 
wicked girl; ſo wicked, that I do not chuſe you 
ſhould be with her. I am ſorry to refuſe you be 


company of any body who gives you pleaſure ; but I 
cannot permit you, for the ſake of a little preſent en- 
tertainment, to run the hazard of being corrupted. bx 
ſuch a naughty girl. I 
" HaxkrioT. Do you like that Miſs Right ſhould I 
de with us ? 
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Mauna, Yes! Miſs Right's love of truth is fo 


great, that ſhe would not, on any account, be prevail- 


ed upon to tranſpreſs againſt it: an inſtance of her 
veracity I had an opportunity of obſerving one day 
that I went to ſee her mamma, whilſt you, Har- 
riot, were at your aunt's. She had been walking 
out with her papa: when ſhe came in, Mrs. Right 
told her to change her bonnet before ſhe went into 
the garden to play with her brothers; as ſhe would 
otherwiſe be liable to get it either torn or dirtied. 
No, Madam, fays ſhe, I will not; I will take care 


and not let it blow off. But (ſaid her mamma) I 
chuſe it ſhould be taken off, therefore I beg you will 
not heſitate about doing as I defire you; but go di- 
rectly and put it away: again ſhe was filly enough 
to diſpute doing as ſhe was bidden ; but Mrs, Right, 


lobking very earneſtly at her, ſaid, Jenny, I do infiſt 
upon your cartying it up ſtairs; and if you do not 
mind what 1 fay to you, I ſhall be extremely angry 


with you. After this, 1 confeſs, I did not think 


ſhe would have offered to go into the garden before 


ſh- had obey ed her mamma's command. But ſhe * 
ſtrangely forgot herſelf, and % go; where it blew 


6F into the dirt. As ſoon as ſhe found the bad conſe- 
qu#**.ce of not minding what had been ſaid, to her, 
ſhe- carried it away, put it into the box, and took 
her old one out, and went 10 play again. Soon after 
tea Mrs. Right aſced me, if it would be agrecable 
to take a walk in the garden. I accepted of, her 
offer, and we went; where we found Jenny in her 


old bonnet. O! you have changed your bonnet. 
(aig her mamma) did yon do it directly when I bade 
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you ? She directly replied, I am very ſorry, Madam, 
and aſk your pardon. for. being ſo naughty as not to 
mind when you firſt ſpoke to me, but [ came into 
the garden before I changed it, and while 1 was at 
play, it tumbled into the dirt. —How much more 
noble now was this honeſt confeſſion of her fault 
(and a great one it was, not to mind what her 
mamma had ſaid to her) than if, by trying to con- 
ceal the truth, ſhe had been guilty of lying. 


Liar we can never wrt, 
Tho he ſhould ſpeak the thing that's true: 


And he that does one fault at firſt, 
And lies to hide it, makes it two, - | 


-- HarrIioT. Pray, Madam, how do you mean 
mates it two? ad 1 L-404 

bi: Mxmma. Surely, my dear, you can be at no'loſs 
td underſtand that expreſſion ! Is not the perſon who 
-commits a wrong action guilty of one fault? And if 


e tell a lie to prevent its being diſcovered, is 


not that another? Conſequently, ſhe is | guilty of 
two; Whereas, if ſhe at once owned her firſt crime, ſhe 
would then only have one fault to "repent. of; but 
by adding Hing to what ſhe had done before, ſhe 
' undoubtedly makes it become two. Do you under- 
ſtand? | Din eee 
HaARRIOT. Yes, Madam, I Py L 437 2 5 
Bersy. Why is lying, wicked ? A 
Mamma. Becauſe it is miſuſing the bleſſing of 
F ch ; which was given for our mutual comfort and 


aſſiſtance. If, inſtead of nſing our W io expreſs 
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our ſeveral wants, and declare the different thoughts 
and ſentiments of our hearts, we ſuffer them to de- 
part from the truth, and ſpeak things which we 
know to be falſe, we then defeat the purpoſes for 
which language was intended: and then, ſo far is 
our ſpeech from being of any ſervice to our fellow- 
creatures, that, on the contrary, it becomes a ſnare 


and trouble to them, and often draws them into 


many difficulties and diſtreſſes. For the intelligence 


of a perſon who is known to utter falſhoods, can 


never be relied upon. Whatever ſuch a one told me, 
I ſhould always doubt the truth of; and, conſequent- 
ly, be at a loſs in what manner properly to act. If, 
for inſtance, Miſs Bounce were to enter, and tell me, 


ſhe had juſt met your papa, who. defired to ſpeak 


to me, I ſhould not know what to do, whether to 


go and ſeek for him or not; as I ſhould be afraid 


ſhe was telling me a falſity; and that ſhe had not 


| ſeen him. I therefore might very probably not go 
to him; and he, perhaps, would wonder I did not, 


and be alarmed left ſome accident had happened to 
prevent me. And ſo in every caſe the words of a 


iar muſt ever be ſuſpected, and all her aſſurances 
be of no avail to gain any belief: ſoon, therefore, 
- muſt ſhe forfeit all her credit among mankind, and 


loſe the favor and love of God; for he has declared, 
That no Har ſhall have admittance into eternal life, 


* 


Let Truth then, my dear, fill duvell on your tongue, 


From her maxims pray never depart ; 


But give yourſelf up to her guidance while young ; 


Her precepts engrave en your heart, 


* 
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Whatever temptations ariſe to your view, 
Courageouſly ſet them at nought ; 
To the diates of Virtue flill dare to be true, 


And practice the ir 04 you ve been taught, 


Convinc'd that by falſhood no good you, can gain, 
No wickedneſs ever conceal : 
For lying can purchaſe you nothing but pain, 


And time the deceit will reveal, 
* 


T hen contempt and diſmay will encompaſs you round, 
For every falſhood you've ſpoke ; 

No peace nor enjoyment ſhall ever be found, 
By thoſe *ho the truth have once broke, 


141 Tr 


Derefted and ſhunn'd by the heb human race, 


To their words no reſpect will be given; 
. Whilſt on earth thus they fink into loweſt diſgrace, - 
And ren their title 70 Heaven. 


40 ber- by eur God of all truth flill are hoe, 
Who diſbonor their lives by deceit ; | 
A1 if, whilft they live, his laws they ®ppe/e, 

After death they Hall puniſhment meet. 
* 

. I like thoſe verſes ! 
by rote, Madam: 1 

Mamma. Yes, my dear, I wiſh you would ; for I 
think you cannot too deeply engrave on your memory 
the dreadful conſequence of falſhood and deceit. _ 

HarR1oT, Thank you, Madam, I think 1 ſhall 
ſoon be able to ſay the verſes by rote, 


Shall we learn them 


\ 


1 


[| 


1 
—— 


afford, 


r 
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MAMMA. 


am going up Rairs and wil do it now. + 


LETTER xv. 


Miſs Szamort to Mrs. BARTLATE. 


E 


My Dear Mabau, 


1 HAVE read your laſt two letters over a great many 
times, and hope I ſhall remember the kind advice 
you have therein given me. I perfectly well recol- 
le& going to Mrs. Froth's, and ſeeing her little boy 
Play with guineas. 
Froths have not been taught to do any thing mdte 
uſeful than what you mention, My mamma ſays, ſhe 
has known ſo many inſtances of the ſame kind hap. 


pen to families who fancied themſelves in the preateſt / 


affluence, that were ſhe ever ſo rich, her children ſhould 
always wait upon themſelves, and learn all Rinds' of 
uſeful, as well as ornamentdl works: that in caſe the 
ſame accident ſhould happen. to us, we may* better 
know how to provide for ourſelves. Pray, Madam, 
do you know Mrs. Jones, who takes care of Mr. . ft's 
children? My mamma tells me, that once ſhe was 
. N and brought up in a moſt expenſive man- 
though not more ſo than her father could well 


N — 


But her mother, at the ſame time that ſhe 


I will write them out for you, and then 
you may read them over till you get them W 1 


I think it is a pity, that the Miſs 


en 


Il * ' 
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let her learn every accompliſhment fit for a young lady 
of her rank and fortune, choſe likewiſe that ſhe ſhould 
be inſtructed in every thing that was uſeful. And 
what a happy thing it is ſhe did ſo! For now, that her 
huſband has ſpent all her money, ſhe would not know 
by what means to get her bread, unleſs ſhe could work, 
as well as ſing and dance. Whereas, though now ſhe 
is not ſo rich as ſhe was, ſhe lives very comfortably ; 
and ſhe is a very worthy uſeful woman, my mamma 
ſays, and takes a great deal of care of all the Miss 
ett. She teaches them to read, and write, and 
work, and draw; and ſhe likewiſe teaches them mu- 
ſic, and every thing they learn, She was at our houſe 
laſt week, and two Miſs ets with her. Miſs Molly 
is embroidering a pair of ſhoes for her aunt, and Miſs 
Sukey is learning to make lace. She has finiſhed one 
piece for a tucker, and it is very fine, and looks very 
pretty: and now ſhe is doing a border of a cap for 
her little ſiſter. You cannot think how extremely well 
ſhe fings, and plays on the harpſichord! Mrs. Jones 
ſays ſhe is very fond of it, and takes great pains about 
it, and that 1s the only way, ſhe ſays, to excel in any 
thing. —l almoſt forgot to tell you, that my uncle 


Samuel has given Tom a new rocking horſe, It is a 


very large and pretty one. It is almoſt the colour of 
Mr. Argils, that is called cream colour, is it not? 
With a fine long white mane and tail down to the 
ground. Tom is prodigiouſly pleaſed with it, and 
rides almoſt from morning till night. He fell from 
it laſt week; but my papa told him, that if he could 
not ride better, he muſt not ride any more, So he 


has taken great pains. ts ride well ever ſince, Gene- 


ral Douſſavorrb has begun to teach him to exerciſe ; 
(| and you cannot think how pretty he looks when he is 
W' marching. My ſiſter ſays, ſhe ſhould like to exerciſe 
too: but the General replies, he never teaches young 
ladies: And my mamma does not think it at all a 
| proper qualification for a girl to learn. Mr. Foot, ſhe 

| ſays, will teach as how to walk, and move gracefully, 
if we will but attend to what he ſays. To-morrow, 
after we have done WY we are to go to fee ſome 
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ſhell-work which the Myls Jruemans have juſt finiſhed, 
We are told it is exceedingly curious, and is deſigned 
for their friend the Dutcheſs of Drow/ezt., I have now 
told you all the news I know, and am quite tired of 
writing, ſo muſt beg permiſſion to leave off here, and 
ſubſcribe myſelf, 


Your dutiful and affectionate Niece, 
HARRIOT SEAMORE, 


. 
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Mrs. BAR TTAT T to Miſs StzamMoRE. 


1 AM much of your mamma's opinion, that Mr. Foo? 
is a far properer maſter, to inſtru girls how to move 
with dignity and eaſe, than our friend the General. 
\ Martial exerciſe not being at all adapted to the delicacy 
; of a young lady, whoſe endeavour ſhould be to ac- 
| quire more gentleneſs of manners than ons movements 


; 
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of a ſoldier will admit of. By gentleneſ+ of manners, I 1 


am far from wiſhing to be underſtood as if I wanted 
to encourage that fooliſh affectation which too many 
young women practice; and which, - inſtead of diſ- 
covering any ſuperior delicacy of ſentiment, only 
proves their weakneſs of mind. To be frightened at 
the fight of fire-arms, or at the ſound of thunder; or 
to ſcream, and run at the approach of a Hider, a 
waſp, a frog, or a toad, is the height of folly and 
affectation: and, ſorry indeed ſhould I be, to ſee any 
of my nieces give way to ſuch ſimple behaviour; and 
ſo far negle& the voice of reaſon, as to ſuffer them- 
ſelves, either to be really frightened, at what cannot 
annoy them, or fancy that, by pretending to be ſo, they 
appear in any reſpe& more agreeable, I once knew 
a young lady, who ſo far gave way to her ridiculous 


fears, that ſhe abſolutely deſtroyed the happineſs of 


her life, by the perpetual ſtate of apprehenſion ſhe 
lived in. There was ſcarcely a living creature of 
which ſhe was not afraid. At the ſight of a ider 2 
would roar out, as if in the moſt violent agonies. A. 


, earwig terrified her as much. And to avoid a waſp, 


I have frequently ſeen her leave the room and ſhut 
herſelf up in a cloſe cloſet. Nor was it only from 
inſects ſhe received ſuch alarms: but cats, dogs, birds, 
cows, and Lorſes, equally diſturbed her peace. If, as 
ſhe was walking, any of them chanced to come with- 
in a dozen yards of her, ſhe would inſtantly begin 
ſqueaking and running, as if deprived of ſenſe and 
reaſon. Whether ſhe. was deprived of reaſon or not, 
I cannot take upon me to determine zy but I am ſure 
the took no Pains to exert, or make % of it; and, 
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therefore, always behaved in a moſt ridiculous man- 
ner, and rendered herſelf the contempt of all who 
knew her. Not leſs diſagreeable did her ſiſter make 
herſelf, by running into the contrary extreme. For, 
to avoid the fame imputation of affe#atien, ſhe totally 
laid aſide all that delicacy and ſoftneſs of manners be- 
coming the female ſex, and inſtead of flying from a 


horſe, ſhe would make no ſcruple of putting on its 


bridle ; or taking off its ſaddle, when returned from 
riding. Neither was it at all an uncommon thing to 
ſee her clapping a dog on its back, endeavouring to 
make it fly at another. In all her movements and 
exerciſes ſhe diſcovered no degree of grace, and took 
a ſort of pride in being thought robuſt enough to 


undergo any ſort of labor or fatigue. She alſo neg- 
lected any care in her method of expreſſing her ſenti- 
ments, and ſpoke in a tone of voice, better adapted 


to a farmer than a young lady. I aſſure you, it was 
almoſt impoſſible to be in company with the two 
fiſters, and not break through the laws of politeneſs, 
by deſiring the one to ſpeak rather louder, that ſhe 
might be more intelligible, and the other ſomewhat 
lower, that one's ears might not be ſtunned. You 
cannot imagine two people behaving in more direct 
oppoſition to each other; and yet both equally ridi- 
culous and wrong, Another inſtance, in which they 


both deviated from the medium of right, was withf . 


regard to tears, Miſs Emma, thinking it ſhewed her 
delicacy to weep upon the moſt infignificant occaſion ; 
and Miſs Lucy imagining it degraded her fortitude 
_ to drop a fingle tear on the molt affecting circum- 
| ance, eicher relating to aries or others, In ſhort, 
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they both contrived to make themſelves as diſagreeable 
as poſſible, and appeared as if they thought they roſe 
in worth, in proportion as they ſwerved from nature 
for they were two of the moſt unnatural beings you 
can ſuppoſe any of the human ſpecies to be. Which 
was the moſt diſagreeable of the two it would be dif- 
ficult to determine. Though the inſufferable affecta- 
tion of Miſs Emma excited one's utmoſt contempt, yet 
the maſculine carriage of Lucy, could not fail ſtill 
more to diſguſt one, and become one's abborrence and 
teſtation. The characters of each of them, my love, 
J, however, would wiſh you carefully to avoid, and in 
no degree let affectation appear in your words or 
actions. Your own native goodneſs and innocence of 


heart requires not falſe colouring to conceal its ſenti- 


ments from the, eye of the world. I mean, fo long 


as you continue to be good and virtuous, ſo long 


you have no occaſion to wiſh to appear different 
from what you really are. Only thoſe who are con- 
ſcious of not thinking as they ovght to think, can 
have any deſire to conceal their real opinions; and 
therefore call in affectation to their aſſiſtance. But 
however filly girls may be pleaſed with ſuch ridiculous 
behaviour in one another, and fancy it looks pretty 
to toſs their heads about when they ſpeak, or laugh, 
and to talk in an unnatural voice; yet, depend upon 
it, to every body of the leaſt ſenſe and diſcernment, 
ſuck conduct is always exceedingly diſpleaſing. And 
whatever their good qualities may be which they 
poſſeſs,” yet it ſo much conceals them, that it is not 
poſſible, without much difficulty, they can be dil 
covergd ; and very frequently they are overlooked 

Vol. II. 
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and unobſerved. With caution, therefore, my deareſt 
girl, guard againſt the moſt diſtant approach of affec- | | 
tation; while at the ſame time you exert your con- | 
Rant care not to degenerate into the rude uncultivated 
manners of Miſs Lucy. Nothing can be more diſ- 
pleafing thin ſuch 'zo/ robuſt behaviour in a young 
woman of any ſtation z more eſpecially if ſhe wiſh 
| to appear as if ſhe had received any education at all, 
But I dare ſay you will have diſcernment: ſufficient to 
diſcover the impropriety of behaving in either of the 
methods I have been deſcribing, and will, with great 
caution, avoid running into either extreme. That 
you may be enabled in this, as well as every other 
inſtance of your life, to conduct yourſelf with diſ- 
cretion, and keep the happy golden mean, is the con- 
ſtant, ſincere wiſh of, 


Tour moſt tender and affectionate Aunt, 


MARTHA BARTLATE. 


— * 
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LETTER XXVI. 
Miss Szamors to Mrs. BaxTLATE. 


 HonorxeDd Mavban, 


Ir is ſo long "inte I received your laſt kind letter, | 
that I am almoſt aſhamed of writing to you; but, as | 
dhe longer I Ray before I begin, will only make my | 


1 ao 
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neglect appear ſtill worſe, I think I had better ſer 
about it directly, and truſt to your gogd-nature. to 
forgive my ſilence; which I dare ſay you will do, 
when you hear the cauſe of it, 

Pray, Madam, do you remember a poor woman who 
uſed to work in the garden, and pull up the weeds, 
and gather the ſtrawberries laſt ſummer? Her name 
is Mary Grey; and her huſband was a ploughman, an! 
worked very hard, and 1s a very good man, though 
extremely poor. About a tweivemonth ago ſhe lay-in 
of two boys; but as ſhe could not afford to keep any 
maics, ſhe was obliged to nurſe, waſh, and work, and 
do every thing for them herſelf : ſo ſhe had nor time 
to do much beſide; only now and then, after they 
were gone to ſleep, ſhe worked a little in our gardeff z 
and my mamma uſed to pay her, but I do not know 
exactly how much. Her childrens names are John 
and James; and for all ſhe had ſo much to do, and fo 
little time to attend to them, you cannot think how - 
nice they always looked, and were as neat, and tidy 5 
as could be; and ſo was the poor woman too. She 
uſed often to come to know if there were any jobs ſhe } 
could do; and my mamma was always glad to em- 
ploy her whenever ſhe could, becauſe ſhe was ſa # 
honeſt, civil, and induſtrious. About three months 
ago ſhe mended the carpet which lays in our working * 
and reading room, and we heard no more of her till jd 
a fortnight ago, when one day my mamma and I took 
a walk to enquire after her. At the door we found 


her two little boys, as dirty as pigs, lying upon the f 


Deen 


ground, playing with the ſtones; and a little girl, not 
ſo big as my ſiſter, ſitting by them to wach them. 
C 2 
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My mamma aſked, if Mrs. Grey was at home? Yes, 
ſaid the girl, ſhe is in doors. So we went in; and 
the room, which uſed to look ſo rice and clean, was 
covered with dirt, and looked quite ani. Poor 
Mrs. Grey was fitting upon the fide of her bed, as 
dirty as her children, with one of her hands bound 
up. As ſoon as my mamma 4poke to her, and aſked 
| } her, how ſhe did? the burſt into tears, and could 
| not make any anſwer for ſome time; at laſt ſhe ſaid, 
O! Madam! I am quite aſhamed you ſhould come 
to ſeg me in this naſty condition, but indeed it is not 
my fault; I have not been able to do a ſtitch of work 
For theſe three months, and myſelf and children are 
all in raps and dirt, and my houſe in the manner 
you ſec it; I am ſure it as pot fit for you to come 
into, Madam. My mamma then {ſat down, and de- 
fired ſhe would tell her what was the matter, and 
how ſhe had hurt her hand. My poor hand, ſaid ſhe, 
is bad indeed, and I am afraid it will never be yell! 
She then cried again. And I could not help crying 
too, and I felt % fick and uncomfortable, that I wiſhed 
I had not gone to ſee her. My mamma then told her 
to try and compoſe herſelf, and gave her a ſmelling- 
bottle, and fetched her ſome water in a cup to drink; 
and after that, ſhe ſeemed better, and began to talk, 
and ſaid: O! Madam! I am wery miſerable indeed! 


* 


. 
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you remember, Madam, about three months ago you 
- were ſo kind as to let me have your carpet to mend, 


| needle I did it with under my thumb nail, and very 


Jam almoſt ſtarved to death! and my poor babes are 
ſo too! but I will tell you how it has happened. If 


and in doing that, I ſome how, or other, ran the great 
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painful it was, but ſtill it was not ſo bad but I could 
finiſh my work; and when I brought it home, you 
gave me half a crown: more, I am ſure, than the 
work was worth; but you are always very kind, I 
did not chuſe to mention to you having hurt my 
thumb, for I thought it would look as if I expected 
you ſhould pay me more, and fo I took no notice of 
it; and when | came home, 1 went to waſhing, and 
the next day I ſcowered my room, and J believe J 
got ſome ſand into it ; for when I had done, it was 
ſo bad I did not know how to bear it, and it ſwelled 
all the way to my ſhoulder, and I could not get a 
wink of fleep all night. So the next day my dear 
huſband ſaid I ſhould go to the ſurgeon; and he 
walked with me to Mr. Cerate, who told me to poul- 
tice it, and the morning after he was obliged to lay 
it open all acroſs my hand. This was a ſad thing 
upon me, for as it was my right hand, I could neither 
work, nor waſh, nor even nurſe my little boys as 1 


mould do: but my huſband was very kind to me, 


and, as it was harveſt time, he got pretty good wages, 
and I paid a neighbour for waſhing our cloaths, and 
gave a girl three-pence a day to come and help me 
to take care of my boys. But my hand kept og | 
worſe and worſe, .ind 1 could get no reſt night nor 
day; till at laſt the pain of it, and want of ſleep Þ 
made me quite ill, and fo weak, that IL could not 
poſſibly walk to Mr. Cerate without help; fol uſell Y 
to ſtay till my huſband came from work at night, an 


then, by his helping“ me along, made ſhift to crawl © 


there, and back again. Laſt Thur/vay month, in our 


return, as we were ſitting. upon the blue flile to reſt 
C 3 
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and my buſband had juſt taken off the handkerckief 
he had round his neck, to make a ſling for my arm, 
: becauſe hanging. it down hurt it, à preſs-gang came 
by, and forced him to go along with them. For 
| that moment I forgot my arm was ſore, and throwing 

at about my huſband's neck, vowed he ſhould not 
leave me. 'I remember he kiſſed me, and ſaid, No, 
Mary ! I will die ſooner than I will leave you. But, 
Madam, what cou/d he do againſt half a dozen great 


they got him away, I know not: one of them with 
a great ſtick gave me a blow acroſs my fore hand, as 


me faint away; and when I came to myſelf I found 
he was not there. When Mrs. Grey came to this part 
of her ſtory, ſhe cried again ſadly; and ſo did my 
mamma; and ſo did I; nor can J help it even now 
© while I am writing, I wiſh my letter were finiſhed ; 
but I have not yet told you half what ſhe ſaid, and 

I muſt not leave off in the middle, fo I will go on 
with her ſad tale.— To deſcribe, my good Madam, 
how I felt at hat moment, when opening my eyes, I 


thought my heart would break. I tried to call out 
for my James; but alas! poor James was too far 
off to hear. (Bleſſings attend him wherever he is!) 
I fat for ſome time, hoping, that as I was already fo 
ill, death would quickly come and put an end to my 
life and miſery together. But when the thought of 
my poor boys came into my mind, inſtead of dying, 
JI wiſhed to be well enough to work for them and 
" feed them, if it were only for their father's ſake, 


ſtrong men who were reſolved to have him? How 


it held him round the neck, and the pain of it made 


found myſelf alone upon the ground, is impoſſible. I 1 
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Unable as I had before been to walk without aſſiſtance, 
I now was obliged to drag my trembling limbs alone, 
without the kind helping hand of my huſband. How 
I got along I know not; but God was very kind, 
and ſuffered nothing more to hurt me, till I reached 
my t little home; the fight. of which, together with 
hearing the-cries of both my children, (for the girl to 
whoſe care- I left them, was, gone, and they were 
ſcreaming alone) I thought would have made me 


mad. I endeavoured to lift them from the ground, 


but I had not ſtrength to do it, and the thaught of 
their loſt father made me almoſt deſperate. I then 


went to my neighbour's to ſeek for help, but no one 


was in the way, and I was too much ſpent to go any 
further to aſk it; I therefore returned home, and 
ſhutting my door, threw myſelf upon the floor be- 
tween them; they ſoon crawled to me, and being 


tired with crying, both fell aſleep, and in that ſtate 


we continued all night. As ſoon as it was day-light, 
I got off the ground, and with great difficulty again 
crept to my neighbour. She, poor woman, readily 
came to my aſliſtance, and helped me into bed; for, 
added to my other complaints, lying upon the floor 
had given me a moſt violent cold and rheumatiſm in 
all my bones, ſo that I was quite unable to fit up, 
She likewife gave my boys ſome breakfaſt, and very 
kindly ſent her little girl to help me ; but ſhe could 
not ſtay with me herſelf, as ſhe has a large family, 
and works hard for their living. But ſhe has been very 
good, and dreſſed my hand every day, and found out 
ſomebody to buy my gown, and evety thing I could 
part with, and my poor huſband's Sunday cloaths, 


* 
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hand, Which is much better ſince ſhe has had the care 
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and his watch (for he had a filver one which his 
grandmother gave him) and his buckles, and my 
own hat and cloak, and in ſhort, every thing but 


what you now ſee. And thus, Madam, am I reduced 


to this miſerable ſtate; and my poor children leſs 
able to ſtand now, than they could three months 
ago, through want of food and nurſing. I am afraid, 
Madam, I have tired you with my long account; but 
1 hope your goodneſs will excuſe it; my heart feels 
lighter for telling all its ſorrows; indeed I ſometimes 
think it aui break, But God has ſupported me 


q moſt wonderfully, for I could not have believed it 


poſſible for me to go through ſo much pain of body, 
and trouble of mind, without ſinking under it; but 
he is very Kind. She then cried again, and my mam- 
ma tried to comfort her, and told her, As ſhe had 


.* hitherto been ſupported, ſhe need not fear, but that 


God would continue to take care of her. She then 
gave her ſome money, and told her, ſhe would ſend 
ſomebody to nurſe her and the boys, and promiſed to 


call again in the afternoon. And ſo ſhe did; but 


T did not like to go with her, neither have I been 


fince the firſt time (becauſe it made me fo unhappy ). 


though my mamma has been every day. But the 
reaſon I have not been able to write to you, Madam, 
| ſooner, is, becauſe I have been making ſome cloaths 
for poor little 7% and James. My mamma has 
bought them three new gowns each, and one of them 


T cat out quite by myſelf, and ſhe ſays it is very tidily | 


done, and we have made them ſome ſhifts and petti- 
coats. And my mamma every day dreſſes Mary Grey's 
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of it, and ſhe hopes it will ſoon be well enough to uſe. 
But now having told you why I did not write to you 
before, I muſt leave off, for my hand aches ſo, that 
J can ſcarcely hold my pen, or ſhape my letters, 
therefore at preſent muſt beg leave to add no more, 


than that 
Jam, dear Madam, 


| Your very dutiful Niece, 
HARRIOT SEAMORE. 


9 — 


LETTER XXVI. 


Mrs. BARTLATT to Miſs Sramore. 


I HAD indeed begun to wonder at the long filence 
of my dear Harriet; and having hitherto found her 
ſo very punctual a correſpondent, | was almoſt alarm- 
ed leſt ſhe were prevented by illneſs: and greatly was 
I rejoiced, by the receipt of her laſt long letter, to find 
nothing of that ſort had been the cauſe of it. Though 
a letter from you, my love, always affords me a very 
ſincere pleaſure, yet would I on no account wiſh ſo 
to reſtrain you, as to have you think it zecęſſary to 


write to me, either when it is rendered inconvenient 


through buſineſs, or difagreeable on account of calling 
you from more pleaſing employments. A heart fo 
thoroughly good-natured, as I am well convinced 
yours is, will always take delight in conferring hap- 
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pineſs on every one around it; and once aſſured that 
your letters beſtow no ſmall degree of pleaſure upon 
me, Fam fure you will omit no convenient opportu- 
nity of ſending them, Having ſaid thus much to 
remove every degree of unneceſſary reſtraint from 
your mind, I haſten to the ſubject of your. letter, 
which, I promiſe you, greatly affected me; and when 
I came to that part where yog deſcribe (or rather in- 
deed could ret deſcribe) Mary Grey's feelings, upon 
finding herſelf alone without her huſband, I could no 
more refrain from tears, than you could, when you 
viſited her. The thought of the agony of mind ſhe 
mult at that moment endure, is ſufficient to ſoften 
the hearts of the moſt obdurate: and none but thoſe 
who are loſt to every ſenſe of humanity, can reflect 
upon the ſufferings of their fellow creatures without 
partaking of their ſorrows. And yet {degrading as 
the dreadful truth is to human nature) too many are 
there to be found in the world, who, fo far from 
commiſerating diſtreſs, take a brutal pleaſure in creat- 
ing and augmenting it. Such characters we cannot 
too much abhor; and while we, as by duty bound, 
pray for their forgiveneſs, we cannot at the ſame time 
but execrate their vices. You have fo well related 
the melancholy account of poor Mary's diſtreſſes, 
that I could almoſt fancy I myſelf was eye-witneſs to 
her ſorrows: and though I know not where the Blue 
file, or her cottage are ſituated, yet my imagination 
immediately formed them; and I thought I beheld 
the very ſpot where her huſband ſtood, when he took 
the handherchief from his neck to ſupport her arm. 
And when ſhe recovered from her fainting fit, with 
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not leſs exactneſs methought I ſaw her looking ound 


for ber beloved James, and after finding it was in 
vain to call or wait for him, tottering home to her 
dwelling. Where, what a freſh ſcene of miſery mult 
preſent itſelf in her two helpleſs children, to whom 
ſhe was unable to give aſſiſtance herſelf; nor could 
ſhe procure -any from others. What, my love, muſt 
her thoughts at that moment have been (well might 
ſhe ſuppoſe that her heart would break) when ſhe 
reflected, that e had then no huſband, ,they no father 
to provide for them. In ſhort, my dear, the account 
you ſent me, 15 a moſt melancholy one; nor do I at 
all wonder that you ſhould feel t and uncomfortable 
while you heard it; for if you could have retained your 
natural vivacity, and fat unmoved at ſuch a tale of 
woe, you muſt, I think, have been entirely diveſted of 
every ſoft feeling of compaſſion: nor could I ever 
entertain a tolerable opinion of that heart which 
careleſsly liſtened to ſo diſaſterous a narrative, But, 
my love, though I wonder not at your feelings, I muſt 
confeſs I was a little ſurpriſed to find you wwi//2:you 
had not been to ſee her; and that you have not ſince 
accompanied your mamma in her daily viſits, Now, 
though I do not, in the leaſt, doubt but this proceeds 
entirely from your tenderneſs ; yet, I Would wiſh yon 


to reflect, my dear, upon the conſequences it may lead 


to: for, will not a deſire of maintaining our on 
peace of mind, induce us to avoid every object of 
miſery, leſt the ſight of the melancholy ſufferer ſnould 
diſturb our ſerenity,» and caſt a gloom over our hearts? 
By thus turning our eye from the afflicted, ſhall we 


not, in a great meaſure, forget to contribute to their 
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relief? The conſequence is unavoidable; we muſt: 
For, how ſhall we relieve thoſe afflictions with which 
we are unacquainted? And how ſhall we be made 
acquainted with them, unleſs we will give ourſelves 
the trouble to „e and hear them? We are all too 
apt to regard with indifference thoſe ſufferings in 
others, which we ourſelves have never experienced : 
hence the cauſe why the diſtreſſes of the poor are ſo 
little regarded by the generality of the rich. Bred up 
in affluence themſelves, with every want ſupplied, 
even before they are ſenſible of it, they have no 
idea of the innumerable diſtreſſes attending a ſtate of 
penury. Never hungry themſelves, they can form no 
idea of the gnawing pains of want, Warm, and de- 
fended from the inclemency of the weather, they can 
ill fancy tbe pinching agony of ſevere cold, or the 
fainting heat of the ſcorching ſun. Nor will the mere 
telling them ſuch miſeries do indeed exiſt, have the ſame 
weight, or make half the impreſſion upon their hearts, 
as if they had themſelves et, or even only beholder 
them. For thoſe hearts mult be deplorably hard in- 
deed, that can bear to ſee their fellow creatures ſuf- 
fering afflictions which are in their power to relieve, 
and not ſtretch out the hand of charity toward them. 
And, I doubt not, but many of thoſe people, who 
now ſcarcely ever think af the calamities of others, 
would ardently try to mitigate them, if once they 
could but prevail upon themſelves to be made tho- 
roughly acquainted with, inſtead of turning from 
them. Never, therefore, my dear girl, let this al 
tenderneſs make you unwilling to viſit thoſe diſmal 
abodes of ſuffgring, where ſorrow dwells in all its 
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horrors, leſt it ſhould too much depreſs your ſpirits, 
or make you feel uncomfortable ; for, be aſſured, how- 
ever you may flatter yourſelf to the contrary, ſuch be- 
| haviour proceeds not ſo much from real compaſſion to 
the diſtreſſed, as from love and indulgencg to your 
own eaſe. Your mamma, from her great tenderneſs 
of diſpoſition, muſt, I am ſure, have felt equal pain 
with yourſelf at poor Mrs. Greys afflictions. Yet 
how much zob/er, how much more true compaſſion has 
ſhe ſhewn, by daily viſiting her, dreſſing her arm, 
and ſeeing her taken care of, than if, from fear of 
herſelf feeling uncomfortable from ſuch a diſmal fight, 
ſhe had refuſed to go to her, and only ſent her a 
little money. And, believe me, my Harriet, however 
it may diſtreſs us for the time, nothing affords ſo 
much ſatisfaction in the retroſpect, as the thought of 
having beſtowed comfort upon thoſe who were ready 
to periſh. How amply muſt the pains and expence 
your mamma has been at be recompenced, by ſeeing 
a worthy woman, through her care and charity, reſtor- 
ed to health and to her family that family too, by 
her kindneſs ſaved perhaps from ruin; for had ſhe 
not relieved them, they muſt either have been ſtarved 
by cold and hunger, or elſe caſt into a work-houſe 
where the little care beſtowed to cultivate the minds 
of thoſe unfortunate children whom they protect, 
makes it but too frequently become a nurſery of vice, 
and the path to ruin. After every precaution, the 
human heart is too much inclined to evil; and it 
requires conſtant afſiduity on our own parts, not to 
fall into thoſe numerous ſnares, which on all ſides 


ſolicite us to fin, We cannot therefore be ſurpriſed 
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at the crimes we daily ſee committed by thoſe, whoſe 
minds have never been enlightened by education; 
and who from their parents have received no other 
inſtruction than their own bad example; which to 
them likewiſe came recommended by the ſame au- 
thority. It therefore always to me appears a fign 
of narrowne/s of mind, to condemn, with the ſame 
ſeverity, every deviation from what is honorable and 
right in the poor and uninformed, as in thoſe, whoſe 
happy education renders them indeed znexcu/able:; and, 
though it may be neceſſary for the maintenance of 
good order in the ſtate, that the /ame punithment - 
ſhould be inflicted on every tranſgreſſor of the laws 
of his country, yet, we may aſlure ourſelves, that 
with that Almighty Being whoſe judgment can been 

way influenced by the appearance of things, but who 
ſeeth every circumſtance as it really is, it will be far 
otherwiſe. He will not expect to reap much where 
he hath ſown but ſparingly, but te whomfeever much 
hath been given, from them wiil much be required,” A 
text of ſcripture this, my love, which ought to be 
deeply engraven on every heart, that has been happy 
enough to receive inſtruction. Nor ſhould they ever 
forget the ſubſequent part of it, which is even till 
more explicit, That ſervant which knew his Lord's 
ewill, and prepared not himſelf, neitber did according to 
hos vill, ſhall be beaten with many firipes, But he 
that knew not, and did commit things worthy of flripes, 
Pall be beaten with few ftripes.”” The juſtice of which 
proceeding mult ſtrike all perſons who will give them- 
ſelves a moment's time for reflection: for hard in- 
deed would be the lot of poverty, if, in this world, it 
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were burdened with every inconvenience, unenlightened 
by any inſtruction, and at laſt expected to render the 
ame account as thoſe who have been bleſſed with 


every means of knowledge and improvement. That 


you, my dear girl, may make a proper uſe of thoſe 


advantages you daily 1eceive from the conſtant care 
and council of the tendereſt of parents, and by your 
progreſs in goodneſs and learning at once ſhew your 
gratitude to the Almighty, and your love to them, 1s, 
I aſſure you, the ceaſeleſs prayer of, 


Your affectionate Aunt, 


MARTHA BARTLATE, 


- 


CE TTRFR-:.XXVIE, 


Miſs SEAMOoRE to Mrs. BarTLATE. 


Honxozep Maps u, 


I AM glad my laſt letter made you cry! It W 
very odd too to ſay ſo; but I mean that 1 am glad I 
wrote the account evel/ enough to make you under- . 
ſtand all about poor Mrs. Grey. I ſhewed my letter 
after I had finiſhed it to my mamma, and ſhe ſaid I 
had written it very exact, and ſhe did not believe that 
ſhe could have repeated Mary Grey's words ſo well her- 
ſelf, I was glad ſhe liked it, for you cannot think 
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how much pleaſure it gives me to be praiſed by my 
friends; eſpecially by my papa and mamma, and my 
grandmamma and you. Pray, Madam, do you know, 
that next Monday I am to go tomy grandmamma to 
ſtay for ſome time? I do not exactly know how long, 
but I fancy for about a fortnight. I like the thoughts 
of going very well, but I ſhould like it ſtill Ster, if 
it were not for leaving my friends at home, Not- 
withſtanding all you ſay about its being impe/ſible to 
live together, I cannot help wiſhing that we could do 
. ſo; and 1 do not think I ſhall ever be perfectly hap- 


Py till ſome how or other it is contrived for us to do 


ſo; and then I think I ſhould be the happieſt girl in 
the world; and not have one ſingle thing beſide to 
with for. My mamma has again been ſo kind as to 
promiſe to write to me while I am abſent, and I hope 
you will too, Madam, for I ſhall like vaſtly to have 
two correſpondents at the ſame time. I have always 
forgotten to tell you that my ſiſter is in joining-hand, 
and intends writing to you ſoon; and if Mr. Quill 


will give her leave, ſhe ſays, ſhe will write to me - 


while I am out. I hope ſhe will! I was extremely 


glad to find by your laſt letter, that you were not diſ- 


pleaſed at my long filence; but indeed, my dear 


Madam, you need not have ſaid ſo much, left I ſhould | 


write to you oftener than you like; for I aſſure you, 
when cannot enjoy your company and converſation, 
there is no employment gives me ſo much pleaſure; 
and I ſhall always take every opportunity that I 
poſſibly can of writing to you: but you know that 
I have not much time for it, for my writing with Mr. 
2uill, and my drawing, muſic, dancing, reading, and 
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1 working, take up ſo long, that the day is almoſt. 
gone before 1 have done; and then my mamma ſays, 
ſhe inſiſts upon my playing and uſing ſome exerciſe, ſo 
that "altogether I have not much time for my dear 
aunt, not alf ſo much as I could wiſh. I hear my 
mamma now enquiring after me to go with her to 
take a walk, and I have not near finiſhed all I have 
to ſay : but as ſhe wants me, I muſt go; fo I think 
T had better ſend what I have written, and I will 
begin another letter as ſoon as I can, till when I re-- 


main, 


Dear Madam, 


Yaur dutiful Niece, 


HARRIOT SEAMORE, 


LETT E R -XxXIK 


- * Miſs Stamort to Mrs, BARTLATE. 
HoNoRFTD Ma bau, 


W urn I left off writing to you yeſterday, | went 
with my mamma to ſee poor Mrs. Grey. I have been. 
two or three times ſince I received your letter, for to 
be ſure what you ſay about going to ſee people in 
diſtreſs is very true; but yet it does make me ſo very 


uncomfortable you cannot think. I could eat no vice 
D-.3 h 
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tuals all the reſt of the day, nor think of any thing 
beſide her troubles. I waked twenty times in the 
night to think about her; and while I ſlept, dreamed 
about her huſband and her ſore hand all the time; 
and, as being ſo unhappy myſelf, can do her no good, 
I do not ſee why ſomebody elſe, who does not mind 
it ſo much, ſhould not go inſtead of me, and then they 
might tell me all her diſtreſſes, and I would ſend her 
as much help as I poſſibly could; and then it would 
not ſignify to her, you know, whether I went myſelf 
or not. But I do not diſlike going to ſee her now, 
becauſe ſhe is tolerably well; and her hand is ſo 
much better that ſhe can uſe it a little, and can ſweep 
Her room and dreſs her children herſelf. They look 
ſo clean and neat again in the cloaths my mamma has 
given them, that they appear quite comfortable to 
what they did before; and ſhe ſays, ſhe ſhould now 
be quite happy if ſhe had but her huſband with her; 
but the thoughts of not knowing where he is, or 
what hardſhips he may be ſuffering, makes her very 
uneaſy, and keeps her mind in conſtant trouble. I 
am ſure I do not wonder ſhe ſhould be ſo; for if any 
of my dear friends were to be ſo taken away from me, 
I do not know what I ſhould do; I ſhould not be 
able to bear it. My mamma, and ſiſter, and I, are 
going this afternoon to drink tea at Mrs. South's, ſhe 
is lately come into the new houſe that is built upon 
the common ; ſhe is a widow, and has three daughters 
about our age; but I am not acquainted with them 
yet: when I am, I will tell you what ſort of girls 
they are. My papa intends to ſtay at home and play 
w:th Tom; they talk of being very buſy, in making 
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boxes of ſome thin pieces of deal which they have. 
I am ſure Tom will be well pleaſed with the employ- 
ment, for he likes hammering dearly ; I think he 18 
biit an ill judge of /ounds, for he told me yeſterday, 
after I had been playing on the harpſichord, that 


he did not like the muſic I made half ſo well as what 


he made himſelf with a flick upon the watering-pot. 
General Dod/worth came the other day while he was 
ſo employed, and when he enquired what he was 
doing? Tom anſwered, I am drumming, Sir, to 
make your ſoldiers come together. The General was 
much pleaſed with his reply, and promiſed to bring 
him a drum the next time he came; and he ſays, 
he wiſhes he could perſuade my papa to let him be a 
ſoldier; but neither my papa nor mamma like he 
ſhould ; which I am very glad of, for I do not like 
he ſhould go away to fight, I do not like baztles and 
war, I think they are very wicked. Well! as ſure 
as ever I begin to write to you, I am always inter- 


rupted, and now Mr. Shade is come, and has not left 


me time to deliver you all the loves and duties my papa, 


mamma, ſiſter, and brother ſend you, and to aſſure | 


you how much 
Jam, bs 
Tour duiifal Niece, 


HARRIOT SEAMORE. 


LETTER 
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LETTER XXX. 


Mrs. BaRTLATE to Miſs SEAMOREk. 


Or all ſtates in life (next to having an accuſing 


conſcience) that of having time hang heavy upon our 


hande, and not knowing in what manner to ſpend tbe 
day, muſt be the moſt dreadfully tireſome. Indeed, 
unleſs incapacitated by illneſs, or ſome ſuch neceſſary 
cauſe, I do not ſee how perſons can waſte any large 
portion of time, without affording ſufficient ground for 
the admonitions of conſcience; for doubtleſs, of all 


poſſeſſions, that of time is the moſt valuable; ſince it 


3s the only ſpace in which we can poſſibly ſecure to 
ourſelves the bleſſings of eternity: ard, if we once 
ſuffer it to paſs by unimproved, it will never more re- 
turn to afford us a ſecond opportunity of employing it 
to beiter advantage. I once knew a perſon poſleſied 


of almoſt every blefling this world can beſtow, yet who 


was, from a moſt unjuſtifiable indolence of diſpoſition, 
rende:ed incapable of enjoying any. It is no leſs cer- 
tain, that ſome degree of exertion is neceſſary to give 
pleafure to repoſe, than that hunger is requiſite to 


beſtow on food its true reliſh; for as a full Romach 
muſt naturally loath the moſt luxurious dainties, ſo a 
perſon totally unoccupied, muſt, by the ſame law of 
natuie, grow weary of that reſt, which, by being un- 
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interrupted, cauſes only uneaſineſs inſtead of delight. 
From this cauſe Mrs. Als (for ſuch was her name) 
though ſurrounded with every comfort, was always 
diſſatisfied and uncomfortable, her circumſtances were 
ſuch as rendered working either for herſelf or family 
unneceſſary. She was not fond of reading, had no 
taſte for muſic, or drawing; and was ill qualified to 
bear a conſpicuous part in rational converſation, Her 
children were all put to ſchool; and, excepting that 
he was fond of hunting, her huſband was juſt ſuch 
another inactive being as herſelf; for, ſurrounded 
with every convenience (without their own exertion) 
they forgot the numerous neceſſities of their poorer 
brethren, which waited to be ſupplied by their aſſiſ- 
tance. But to look out for, and relieve objects of 
diſtreſs, was an employment they never once thought 
of; hence the idea, that becauſe in wart of nothing, 
they had nothing to do, ſo filled their minds, that 
they paſſed their whole time in one continual ſtate of 
lifl:ſs ination, tired with the daily repetition of the 
ſame dull ſcene, and weary of themſelves and %, 
from want of ſome other employment beſide eating, 
ſleeping, and gaping. From any danger of falling 
into this moſt deſpicable ſtate, I am heartily glad to 
hear you are delivered by that conſtant round of 
u/eful, as well as entertaining employments in which 
you are daily engaged. Long, my dear girl, may this 
continue to be the caſe; and though I may fre- 
quently be a ſufferer from your being obliged to cur- 
tail your entertaining epiſtles to me, ſtill much rather 
had I relinquiſh my own gratitications, than that you 
mould in any inſtance fail of doing what is molt be- 
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neficial for yourſelf, as well as moſt advantageous to 
ſociety. I rejoice to hear you are going to pay your 
grandmamma a viſit, as, I am ſure, it will afford 


her much pleaſure. What a happy girl muſt you be, 


my Harriet, to have it in your power, by your beha- 


viour, ſo much to increaſe the happineſs of all your 
Friends; and what an encou?agement it is for you to 


perſevere in the ſame good courſe you have already 
begun. Indeed that heart, I think, muſt be far gone 
in wickedneſs, which can endure the thought of giv- 
ing pain to thoſe ſriends whoſe conſtant endeavour is 
to render it bleſſed. And yet, alas! this is but too 
frequently the caſe with inconſiderate children, who, 
fer from trying to improve by the good advice given 


them by their parents, are foohſh enough to be angry 


and di/pleaſed at it; and, inſtead of eſteeming them- 
ſelves highly obliged by ſuch anxious ſolicitude for 
their welfare, conſider it only as a troubleſome re- 


ſtraint to their inclinations, and, therefore, take every 


opportunity they poſſibly can of counteracting and 
rendering uſeleſs all their admonitions and care. But 
like every other kind of fin, this is certain of becom- 
ing, in time, its own puniſhment: for when arrived 
to years of diſcretion, and they themſelves have judg- 
ment ſufficient to diſtinguiſh right from wrong, they 
then /everely feel and regret the obſtinate folly of their 
childhood, and wiſh, when it is too late, that they 
had been wiſe in time, and liſtened with better atten- 
tion to the prudent advice of thoſe friends they before 
laughed at and diſregarded : for, as it is ſo extremely 
difficult, as to be almoſt 7mpoſib/e to break through 
long habits, they” will hourly experience the effects of 
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own folly, they have not only loſt many advantages 


do as defired, and in your heart acknowledge their 
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their former neglect, in the perpetual commiſſion of 
ſome one or more abſurd cuſtom, which in their 
youth they would take no pains to conquer, as like- 
wiſe the want of many little accompliſhments they 
then neglected to acquire: while, added, to all 
the reſt, they will have that ſtill ſeverer aggrava- 
tion to their misfortunes, of reflecting, that by their 


they might have enjoyed, but alſo, by their peeviſn - 
neſs, given much uneaſineſs to their parents, to whom 
they owed every ſatisfaction it was in their power to 
beſtow, and, to whoſe kindneſs they are indebted for 
every advantage they poſſeſs. But I need not ſtretch 
my letter, by dwelling ſo long on is ſubjeft when 
writing to my beloved Harrict, who is already fo 
fully ſenſible of thoſe weighty obligations ſhe lays 
under to her kind and indulgent parents, for all their 
care and attention toward her. Yes, my love, it is 
with the utmoſt pleaſure I have frequently obſerved 
that implicit obedience you pay to all their commands, 
nor do you ever commit thoſe things when abſent 
from them, which you would bluſh to perform in 
their preſence; wiſely conſidering, that as they love 
you dearly, they would never contradi& any of your 
own inclinations, wete it not for your greater advan- 
tage, Thus, if at any time they reprove you for 
ftanding upon one foot, leaning upon your elbows, 
lolling your back againſt your chair, or any ſilly trick 
you may be guilty of, inſtead of looking angry, and 
feeling diſpleaſed with their advice, you immediately 


watchful kindneſs, ſenſible that it was for your ſake 
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they troubled themſelves to reprove you. In this 
manner had Mrs. Crumpton been wiſe enough to have 
ated, when a girl, in all probability ſhe would have 
been ſpared thoſe mortifying circumſtances ſhe daily 
experiences on account of her ſhape and ſize. Highly 
ungenerous it is, I will acknowledge, in any one, to 
deride another for mere perſonal deformity ; but un- 


generous as it is, the world in general are too much 


influenced by outward appearance, and the thought- 
leſs and inconſiderate part of mankind, are too apt to 
approve or cenſure accordingly as the fight is either 
pleaſed or diſguſted. Hence Mrs. Crumpton ſeldom 
ſtirs abroad; but from the gay and uninformed, ſhe 
hears the uncharitable titter, or the illiberal jeſt upon 
her deformed appearance. I was amazed one time to 
hear the numberleſs affronts ſhe met with during the 


courſe of a ſhort walk I took with her. Indeed, we 


ſcarcely paſſed a ſingle boy, or perſon of the lower 
rank, but had ſomething or other (witty as they 
thought it) to ſay to her about her per/on; while 
even from thoſe, from whoſe appearance one might 
juſtly expect more generoſity, we frequently heard 


the rude whiſper, or beheld the contemptuous ſneer. 


Poor Mrs. Crumpton bore it all with a compoſure that 
ſerved but to increaſe compaſſion; and on hearing 
one of the paſſengers ſay, 'That woman had a fool 
"of a mother, who forgot to make Mi, hold up her 
head, ſhe ſighed, and ſaid to me, Indeed that man 


is miſtaken, for my mother had a fool of a daugh- 


ter, who would not mind what was faid to her. Had 
J done that, I verily believe I ſhould never have been 


crooked ; but when I was a girl, I was filly enough to 


| 
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think myſelf as wiſe as my parents and friends; and 
if ever they told me to hold up my head, or ſtand 
upright, I always felt affronted; and though I was 
obliged to alter my poſition while they were with me, 
yet as ſoon as I was alone 1 always returned to my 
former manner of fitting, or ſtanding ; and even per- 
verſely increaſed my fault, for the ſake of ſlie wing that 
I thought myſelf above improving from their trouble- 
ſome advice. In this manner I fooliſhly and wickedly 
behaved, till it was out of my power to reform, and 
my ſhape was ſo terribly ſpoiled as to be paſt recovery. 
When, therefore, I find thoie mortifications which I 
c ntly meet with, I cannot help thinking they are 
the juſt reward of my diſobedience to my parents, to | 
whom my behaviour muſt, I am ſure, have given the 
greateſt uneaſineſs; and often do I reflect, with the 
ſevereſt remorſe, upon that period of my life, when 
bleſſed with the kindeſt of friends, I diſregarded their 
advice, and, by my conduct, gave pain to thoſe [ 
was bound by every tie to pleaſe and obey. In this 
manner did Mrs. Crumpton juſtly reflect upon her paſt 
conduct: and ſo doubtleſs muſt all thoſe, who by their 
. folly expoſe themſelves to troubles and inconveniences 
they might have avoided, had they been wiſe enougk | 
to follow the council of their more prudent and expe- - 
| rienced friends, But I fear you will queſtion -y pru- 
dence, by thus tiring you with ſo enormous a letter : 
| but when I write to my dear Harriet, I never know 


when to conclude, though it is to aſſure her how 
ſincerely 
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Mrs. BARTLATE to Miſs SEAMORE. 


1 DO not know how it is, Harriet, but if ever I take 


up my pen to write to you, it runs on ſo faſt, that I 
fear I ſhall quite tire you with the length of my 
epiſtles; I, every time, intend to correct this error, 
but your letters ſo inſenſibly lead me on from one 
ſubje& to another, that I find I have filled a ſheet, 
before I have ſpoken to one half of what required my 
notice, My laſt, I confeſs, was ſtretched beyond all 
bounds ; and, therefore, I omitted to touch upon a part 
of your letter, which I thought required ſome reply. 
I mean, that paſſage where you again ſo ardently ex- 
preſs your deſire of having all your friends live to- 
gether with you, as the only means to render you 
perfefly happy; which you think you never ſhall be, 
till by ſome method or other you are ſo united, I am 
much of your opinion, my love, and do not think 
you will ever experience perfect happineſs, till you en- 
Joy it 1n the ſociety, not only of your friends, but that 
alſo of ſaints and angels: for happine/s, my child, be 
aſſured, is a term adapted only to a ſtate of nl 
perfection, never to be experienced on this fide Hea- 


ven: for could we attain it upon earth, we ſhould 


be apt to forget the deſign of our creation, and grow 
careleſs and indifferent in the performance of our 
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| duties. Full of evils as this world at preſent is, and 


afflicted as are moſt of its inhabitants, ſtill we are all 
too mach / inclined to ſet our hearts and affections 
upon its vanities, and diſregard that beiter ſtate, which 
God has promiſed to all thoſe who keep his com- 
mandments. For very wife and merciful reaſons, 
therefore, it is, that the Almighty has abſolutely for- 
bidden /elicity ever to be experienced upon earth. Bus 
at the ſame time that he has ofdained this life as a 
ſtate of trial to our virtees, and preparation for a bet- 
ter, he has graciouſly vouchſafed to grant us many 
blefings to comfort and delight us during our pilgri- 
mage; and for theſe we ſhould be moſt fincerely 
thankful; although they cannot afford us that perfe# 
happineſs we all with to obtain: a , my dear, 
kindly implanted in our hearts by our great Creator, 
by way of conſtant incentive to' the performance of 
our duties: for what can ſo powerfully perſuade us 
to the undertaking of any diſſicult work, as the knows 
ledge that our labors will be amply recompenced as 
foon as we have accompliſhed it? So the certainty, 
that in Heaven we ſhall find all that perfect joy and 


Felicity, which now we wiſh for, but carne, obtain, 


makes us perform our duties with alacrity, and ſup- 
port our troubles with patience, knowing that this 
world, and the things that belong to it, ſhall ſhortly 
have an end, but the joys that are in Heaven are 
eternal. And this conſideration no doubt it is, that 


enables poor Mary Grey to ſupport her troubles; and 1 


would, I truſt, comfort you likewiſe, were you to be 


reduced to her fituation. None, Harriet, know what 


they can do till put to the trial: it is, therefore, an 
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improper manner of talking, to ſay, were you to meet 
with ſuch an affliction, or loſe any of your friends, 
you could not bear it. For, ſhould it pleaſe God to 
call you to ſo ſevere a trial of your patience, how 
would you help yourſelf? or who could ſuffer your 
affliction for you? Bear it, therefore, you ; and 


as murmuring and repining would not in the ſmalleſt 


degree abate your diſtreſſes, how much wiſer, as well 
as more like a chriſtian, would it be, patiently to ſub- 
mit to what God appointed, and wait his time to be 
delivered from your ſorrows. Never, therefore, my 
love, permit yourſelf to talk, or even hint in ſo wrong 
a manner; for depend npon it, God will not lay more 
upon you than he will give you ſtrength to. bear, pro- 
vided you refign to him with patience, and raft in his 
mercy with confidence. Mrs. Grey, you know, told 
you, ſhe never ſuppoſed ſhe could have ſuſtained ſuch 
ſufferings; but that God had been very kind, and 
ſupported her in a wonderful manner, far beyond what 


| the could have expected. And ſo at all times we may 


aſſure ourſelves, that if we be but careful, to perform 
our own duties, God will not be backward in fulfilling 
his promiſes; but will at all times ſtrengrhen us in 
proportion to our trials. Convinced of this truth, 
you, I am ſure, my dear, will no longer preſume to 


ſay, you cannot bear any thing he ſhall appoint; but, 


by hourly endeavouring to do that which is righteous 
In his fight, will inſure him at all times to be your 
friend, and a certain help in time of trouble.—I am 
glad to hear that the houſe upon the common is taken 


by a lady who has ſome little girls; I hope you will 
find them agreeable, and ſuch, as your mamma will 
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approve of for your companions, for I think your 


| neighbourhood ſeems a little deficient in play-fellows 5 


though, if I recollet, you have two or three; yet I 
am ſorry to ſay, that good children, in every reſpect 
fit for you to be intimate with, are very fearce, I 
would not, however, have you miſunderſtand me, or 
ſuppoſe that I think y nieces are the only good girls in 
the world; for though I acknowledge them to be 
very, very good, ftill, no doubt, numbers may be 
found who are as perfect. All I mean is, that the 


| generality of children (though they may have as good 


hearts, yet) from want of proper care in their eduta- 
tion are frequently guilty of little diſagreeable, illiberal 


tricks; and accuſtom themſelves to many words and 


expreſſions which are eafily learned, though very im- 
ptoper to be uſed, and ſuch as I ſhould be ſorry to 
hear from your lips, or ſee piactiſed by you; and from 
hence ariſes the difficulty of finding proper companions 
for you. I rejoice as much as you can, that your 
papa and mamma differ in opinion from General Dod/ 
worth, and propoſe ſome other plan of life than the 
army for your brother; for 1 confeſs my ſelfiſhneſs 
to be ſo great, that I ſhould grieve to have him leave 
me, though in defence of his country, unleſs that 
country were in abſolute danger of being loſt without 
his aſſiſtance, and then, indeed, I would willingly ſa- 
crifice my own feelings for the ſake of the publie 
good. How far wax, in general, may be juſtifiable, 
I cannot pretend to determine. . Certain it is, peace 
is an ineſtimable %; conſequently, whoever un- 
neceſſarily diſturbs that, muſt be guilty af a notorious 
fin, But that upon ſome occaſions it may become ne- 
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ceſſary, in order to maintain public happineſs, I will 
not take upen me to deny. For though it is the duty 
of each individual, to overlook, and not to revenge 
the injuries done to himſelf; ſtill, I do not apprehend 
that a nation is required to remain inactive, and per- 
mit its enemies to come either to deſtroy or enſlave it. 
In ſuch caſe, in defence of our religion, our lives, our 

_ rights, and our friends, I think the ſword may lawfully 
be drawn; though wars and battles I no more love 
than you do, or than your little friend Dick Stanhope, 
who laſt week ſent the incloſed copy of verſes to | 
Henry Clayton, on his perſiſting in his reſolution to go 
into the army, and laughing at Dzc+ for his pacific 
diſpoſition. The poctical merit of them, I confeſs, is 
but little ; their beauty conſiſts in the good-humoured 
pleaſantry which runs throughout the compoſition, ſo 
highly characteriſtic of their little merry Author: 
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WHY, in truth, my dear Henry, e'en ſay what you will, 
J own that to fight I've nor courage, nor ſkill ; 

Very pretty it ſeems in your high ſounding werje, 
The fame of your heroes with praiſe to rehear/e ; ; 
And you may rejoice with prodigious delight, | 
To think cf their vict'ries, their conqueſts, and might. MN 
But after all, Henry, the truth to declare, FIN | 
I have not awviſh in ſuch glories to ſhare. | 
Much comfort it was, when poor Wolfe tumbled down, 
That they pluck'd a few laurels to flick on his crown ; 
Aud when Hector dan'd after Achilles's car, | 
It was joyful to think he once conquer d in war. 
You imagine it glorious a knock ts provoke, 

But | find no enjoyment in feeling the firoke, 
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When T bear of ſuch quarts, and ſuch gallons of bliod, 
ty bat run on the grouni, and pour out like a flood, 
pe I declare I could fit down for pity and weep, 

ad To think human creatures ſhould ſuffer like ſheep ; 

r- To think all the pains that their motbers have taken, 

it. Should meet the ſame end as a vile piece of bacon ; 

ur That here arms and legs ſhould be toſs'd to the dogs, 

ly Or heads from their bodies be ſever'd like hogs : : 
ve There a full without mercy be clowen in two, ] 
be, And the jaws all divided, land horid to view, f 
to Only think what a terrible fight it muſt be, 


BO | Men, /ike oxen in ſhambles, extended to Jer ; 
hc The joints all diſperſed, as they happen to fly, 
* In mingled confuſion all bloodily lie. 


ed T proteſt, I no longer in fancy can bear, 
ſo Such a ſcene of ſad carnage and horror to ſharts 
And vill you, my Henry, for glory and * 
For the ſake of a hero's ridiculous name, 
ill, Will you join the reſt of the butchers that go 
To ſpread deſolation, confuſion, and woe ? 
Shall that flurdy form which all eyes muſt admire, 
That tongue which ſo often does laughter inſpire, 
T hat countenance ſmiling with pleaſure and joy 4 
Be ſtuck up as a mark for a gun to deſtroy ? 
No ! Ray, prithee do, and take care of thy life, 
| And leave thoſe who are worthleſs to join in the firift ; 
, | For ©* one fool makes many, wwe oft have been told, 
| And ſurely in war flill the proverb will held; 
For if no one low'd fighting een better than J, ® 
Not @ poor fingle ſoldier the land would ſupply : 
And therefore all ſtrife and contentions would ceaſe, 


And the great ones be fort d. ſoon to patch up a peace. 
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| Thit is ſerving your county, its /abjes to ſave, T 
| And protecting it more than the ſwords of the brave. 
11 Inſtead of the baggage and camps wwe ſee now, 24 


GSend the women to knit, aud the men to the plough; : 
And ſay wwhat you will, it mach better wwould bt, , 

For then flates would be quiet, and not diſagree : 8 

And by frequent experience I've found it the be, F 

In a whole ſin undiſturb'd to let my bones reſt. ; 

t. 


The entertainment, which I doubt not the above 
lines will afford you and your ſiſter, muſt plead my 
excuſe for delaying ſo long to ſubſcribe myſelf, ö 


Tour very affuttionate Aunt, 


MARTHA BARTLATE, 
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LETTER XXXII. 


14 Miſs BtTsy SEAMORE to Miſs SEAMORE. 


Dear SisTER, 


1 Ms. Quill has been here, and he is now gone; and 
1 he ſays I may write to you, if I will take pains, and 
hold my pen right: and my mamma has promiſed 
Vim that ſhe will warch me, and ſhe is now fitting by * 


| | me, and ſo I have begun a letter, to you; and Jehn 15 
LY! will put it into the poſt-houſe preſently, when he s 
q: be 


carries the horſes to be ſhod; for I hear they are 


Miſs SrAuokE to Miſs BRTSV SEAMORE, 


1 RECEIVED your letter this morning, and accord- 


as poſſible; but I wiſh you had not written ſo much, 


—— 
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going to have new ſhoes to-day ; I heard John tell my 
papa ſo: and ſo then he will take my letter. My 
mamma ſays, you will not have it till the day after 
to-morrow ; I am very ſorry for that, becauſe I wiſh 
you could have it directly, for then you might anſwer 
it you know; and 1 ſhould like to have it an/wered ; 
pray do not be long before you do anſwer it. I had 
a great many things to tell you, but I have written ſo 


much before I come to tell them, that I am quite 
tired, and ſo I muſt leave off, 


And I am, 
Your dear Sifter, 


ELIZABETH SEAMORE. 


LETTER XXXIII. 
j | 


Dear Sis TER, 


ing to your deſire, I have begun to anſwer it as ſoon + ' 


as'to tire yourſelf before you told me what you in- | 
tended to ſay; becauſe I like to hear all the news of 
the family, and you told me none, except that the 
borſes were going ta be ſhod, and that I cared the 
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leaſt about of any thing, I had rather, a great deal, 


that you had told me whether your cat had kittened 


yet, and how many kittens ſhe has, and of what colours 
they are. And whether Cato's foot is well enough to 
go without che bandage. Poor fellow ! I fancy it will 
be a long time before he forgets trying to jump over 
the wall, I am ſure I do not think I ſhall ever.forget 
ſeeing him hang upon the ſpike; and I would not 
have ſuch another ſhockirig ſight for ever ſo much; it 
made me /o ſick; as indeed every. thing does that 


looks ſhocking and unhappy. I wonder what the 


meaning of it is, for it does not only make me /orry, 
but feel juſt as if I had eaten ſomething that diſ- 
agreed with me, and as if I was really ill. I am ſure 
I ſhould not like to be a Surgeon, or a Doctor at all; 
for I ſhould never be comfortable or happy. Pray, in 
your next letter let me know if Miſs the Ves have been 


to ſee you again; and whether Mrs. South has returned 


my mamma's viſit; and if ſhe brought all her three 


children with her; and how Miſs Polly behaved : for 


if ſhe is always in the ſame humour as ſhe was when 
we were there, I cannot ſay I ſhall often wiſh for her 
company. I intended to write my aunt an account 
of that afternoon, but I have not had time yet, and 
I do not know when I ſhall, for my grandmamma likes 
I ſhould be with her, and I muſt write to mamma: 1 
did think of doing it to-day, but you ſeemed to be in 
ſuch a hurry for an anſwer to your letter, that I 
thought I muſt ſend one directly. Pray, can Tem ſay 
| his pence-table yet, or does he ſtill continue to for- 
get that fifty-pence is four and two-pence ; for I think 


| that is the place at which he always ſtops? Has Ge- 
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neral Dodfworth brought him x drum? or does he ſtil! 


make uſe of the watering-pot inſtead of one? All 
theſe are things that I much want to know, ſo pray 
do not forget in your next letter to tell me; and if 
you ſo ſoon grow tired of writing, begin directly, and 


be two or three days about it; but be ſure and let me 


know all before you finiſh. I have now got to the 
bottom of my paper, and, as I have not ſubje& 
enough to fill another ſheet, I think it would be 2 
pity to begin to waſte one, by only writing a few 


| lines upon it; and fo I ſhall leave off with deſiring 


you to give my duty to my papa and mamma, and 
my love to Tom; aſſuring you, that 


Jam, 


Your very effeftionate Sifter, 


HARRIOT SEAMORE. 


— 
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LETTER XXXIV. 


Miſs Stamort to Mrs, SEAMORE, 


Honored MapDam, 


| I AM afraid you will think, whenever I come out, 


that I forget my dear friends whom I leave at home: 


but indeed that is not the reaſon of my being ſo long 
before I write, for I am ſure I think of you almoſt all 


* 
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day; and if I am agreeably entertained, I wiſh you 
were all here to be ſo too; and if I am not quite fo 
comfortable as I like, I wiſh you were here to make 
me fo, for I do love you dearly indeed. But I was 
going to tell you why I did not write to you ſooner, 
and the reaſon was this. You know you gave me 
ſome paper, pens, and ink, to bring with me; but I 
forgot to deſire Betty to put them into my box, and 
left them upon the table where I laid them down when 
firſt you gave them me; and I never once thought of 
it till the morning after I came, when I roſe very 
early on purpoſe to write to you, and let you know 
that we got here ſafe. But when I looked into my 
box I could not find my paper, and then recollected 
how fooliſhly I had forgotten it. My grandmamma 
did not. get up long before breakfaſt, (at leaſt I did 
not ſee her before) and when ſhe came down, I told 
her of my diſtreſs, and aſked her, if ſhe could give me 
any paper, and pens, and ink? She promiſed me ſhe 
would, but as ſoon as ever breakfaſt was over, a Mrs. 
Ageful came to ſee her, and ſtaid till I went to-bed ; 
ſo that ſhe never once thought of my paper, and I 
thought it would not be civil to aſk her again, and 
diſturb her when ſhe had company: ſo that day went 
without my- being able to write; and the next morn- 
ing as I knew I could not write, I lay in bed till I 
was called down to go to breakfaſt; and then, as I 
was hurrying on my cloaths as faſt as ever I could, 
when I found it was ſo late, pin, which I did not 
ſee in my cap, ran into the thumb of my right hand, 
and tore a great bit of fleſh out, and bled ſo much, 
we could hardly ſtop it. I aſked my grandmamma 
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again for ſome paper and pens; but ſhe ſaid me 
thought J had much better keep my thumb wrapped 
up till it was well, and then ſhe would give me ſome; 
But ſhe did not think it was well till laſt Saturday, 
when ſhe gave me ſome paper, and ink, and three 
pens - but when I tried to write with them, I could 
not make them do at all. I began a letter to you, 
but it looked ſo bad, that I could not bear to go on, 
and ſend it you; for I am ſure you would have 
thought that I had taken no care-with my writing. I 
was ſo proweked I did not know what to do; and after 
T had tried them all three over and over again, and 
ſcraped them as well as I could: with my frait-knife, 
I threw them all into the fire, and the letter that I 


| had begun too. Soon after my grandmamma came 


into my room to aſk-me if I had almoſt; done, and was 
ready to take a walk with her? I told her, her pens 
were ſo bad I could not write with them, and had 
not got one word forwarder. She ſaid, ſhe was ſorry 
for it, for they were the beſt ſhe had, and indeed all 
ſhe had in the houſe, for ſhe was quite out of pens, 
and if I did not like them, ſhe ſhould be glad of them 
again, as ſhe was going to write a letter to my aunt, 
] then told her I had burnt them, for they were good 
for nothing. Burnt. them! have you? faid the (and 
I thought ſhe did not look quite pleaſed)=if you did 
not lite the pens, yon might have returned them, for 
1 ſhould have been glad of them, for I want a- pen 
ſadly. She did not ſay any more about it; but I fele 
ſo difagreeable, that I did not know what to do with 
myſelf; and was forry that I could not write to you, for 
Vol. II, nt” 
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I thought you would expect to hear from me. Tn the 
afternoon Mr. Shepherd came to drink tea with us, 
and he talked a great deal to me, and aſked if I could 
read and write? and he heard me ſay the Catechiſm, 
and I read two chapters in-the Bible to him, My 
grandmamma told him our diſtreſs for pens; and ſaid 
ſhe muſt trouble him again for ſome (for I find he 
makes all her pens) ſo he promiſed to ſend her ſome, 
and on Monday morning he brought a whole heap, 
and a little book for me, called ** The Principles of 
Religion, made taſy to young Perſons, in a ſhort and fa- 
- miliar "Catechiſm, by the Biſhop of St. David's.” He 
Raid while I read part of it: Ilike the book vaſtly, and 
1 heard him tell my grandmamma that it was the beſt 
Catechiſm for children he ever met with in all his 
life. You cannot think what an agreeable man he is! 
and my. grandmamma fays, he is a very good man 
too, and does a great deal of good in the pariſh, 
and takes much care of all poor people; he has a 
wife, and ſhe is a good woman; and four ſons, and 
nineteen grand-children, ſome of whom are always 
with him, and they are all very good too: we are to 
go and ſee them ſome day. As ſoon as Mr. Shepherd 
was gone, I intended to have written to you, but the 


better ſend her one directly, and when I had finiſhed 
that, it was too late to begin one to you, and fo you 


now I have got ſome pens that I can uſe (though 1 


do not think they are very good ones) I will write 


poſt brought me a letter from my ſiſter, and ſhe ſeem. - 
ed in ſuch a hurry for an anſwer, that I thought I had 


fee that this is the firſt opportunity I have had; but 
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to you again ſoon, which will give me another oppor 
tunity of telling you, with what pleaſure 


I am, 


Your dutiful Daughter, 


HARRIOT SEAMORE. 


"LET TY XY: 


Mrs. SEAMORE to Miſs SEAMORE. 


an 1 AM glad to find that abſence does not make yay 
h, forgetful of thoſe friends, the earneſt defire of whoſe 


a lives is to make you happy; for believe me, Harri, 
1d after ſeeing you good, the firſt prayer of my heart is, 
ys | that you may be as happy as the preſent ſcene of 
to | exiſtence can permit. The deſire you expreſs of 
4 having us with you to partake of your entertainments 
ae ö pleaſes me much, as it ſhews a generoſity of temper 
wb. | which I am always glad to diſcover in any one; but 
1d when 1 find it poſſeſſed by my children, it very 
d ſincerely rejoices me indeed. I could not bear the 
mw | thought of my girls being ſuch /##þ mortals, as, pro- 
at © vided they were pleaſed and comfortable themſelves, 
I | mot to regard the feelings of others. Yet, though it 
te is a kind of temper every one muſt diſlike when be- 


held in the perſon of another, too many are to be 
F 2 | 
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ſound * of it in almoſt every inſtance of their 
lives. Hence ariſes much of that uneaſineſs which is 
felt upon earth, and which might eafily be prevented 
by the obſervation of that one benevoltnt precept of 
our Divine Maller, of doing ta others as ave would they 


ſhould do unto us. And from the negle& of this pro- 


ceeds mot, if not all of _ thoſe diſagreements: an un- 
happineſs which the generality of mankind labor 
under. Did Miſs Cramp but regulate her conduct by 
this rule, ſhe would not ſo often cauſe the tears to flow 
from the eyes of a fond mother, by her unk ind and 
undutiful behaviour. Inſtead of /napping and ſpeak- 
ing ſo cro/s to her, becauſe ſhe has the misfortune of 
being deaf, ſhe would reflect, that if ſhe were in thoſe 
unhappy circumſtances herſelf, ſhe would then like 
her daughter, had ſhe one, to ſpeak to her, and, ſome- 
times repeat what ſhe was not at firſt -happy enough 
10 hear. And were ſhe as unable to help herſelf as 
ber mother, no doubt but ſhe would think it very 
unkind if her child were ſo little to aſſiſt her, and 
ſo frequently to tell her, that ſhe was very troubleſome. 
1 declare J have often been ſcarce able to keep from 
reproving her, when I have heard and ſeen the way 


in which ſhe has behaved. I drank tea there one day 


ſince you left us, and ſhe ſhewed no greater attention 
than uſual; but in ſeveral inſtances diſcovered ſuch 
want, not only of affefion, but of mere chriſtian 


</ arity, that quite aſloniſned me. Mrs. Crump was 


fitting with her right hand next the pre, which ſcorch- 


ed her face and increaſed the pain of her eye; with 


her left (che other you know being lame) in a very 
awkward poſture, ſhe was holding her handkerchief 
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by way of a ſcreen. I could not help aſking if ſhe 
had not better move backwarder. I ſhould 7he it, 
ſaid ſhe, but it is ſo much trouble. 1 then offered 
to help her, and her daughter came and moved her 
chair. About two hours afterward, when the fire was 
burnt very low, as if begging a mighty faver, ſhe 
faid, Polly! the fire is not now fo ſcorching as it 
was, and I feel a ſad wind come from the door to my 
ſhoulder, I ſhould be obliged to you if you would 
aſſiſt me to move again. Very well! replied Polly, 
and ſat ſtill. 1 did not offer to help her for a few-mi- 
ninutes, for the ſake of ſeeing what ſhe intended to 
do; but ſhe did not attempt to flir, till her mother 
again ſaid, My dear, will you be ſo kind as to come, 
for I am afraid I ſhall take cold? Upon her ſaying 
this, Polly threw down her work, and then ſpoke loud 
enough for her mother to hear, La! you are in 
ſuch a hurry ! Juſt now you wanted to go back, and 
now you want to come forward; I wiſh you would 
learn to know your own mind. She then puſhed her 
chair for her. Poor Mrs. Crump thanked her; and L 
ſaw the tears fall upon her lame hand as it lay in her 
lap. She had dropped her handkerchief, and did not 
dare to afk for it. I obſerved ſhe wanted it, and 
taking it up, gave it to her. She bowed as ſhe re- 
ceived it, but her heart was too full to ſpeak, nor 
could I at that moment have anſwered her. I felt ſo 
much for her afflictions, that I could ſcarcely recover 


myſelf the reſt of the evening. And what muſt her 


| 


daughter's heart be compoſed of, not only to bear to 


' ee, but herſelf to cauſe her ſuch bitter ſorrow ? Had 


her -mether in her infant years as unkindly neglected 
F 3 
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ber, nor better attended to all her little wants and 
pleaſures, ſhe would never have had it in her power 
to repay her with ſuch ingratitude; for ſhe muſt long 
ſince have periſned for want of care. How unkind ! 
how wicked, therefore, it is, to return ſuch evil for 
the good ſhe has ſo long received! and how different 
from doing as ſhe would like to be done by, I found 
your paper and pens after you were gone, and could 
not help in my own mind a little condemning your 
careleſſneſs :- ſor, if you remember, my dear, I told 
you of them two or three times; but I hope the diffi- 
culty you found in procuring others will teach you 
greater precaution for the future. Nothing, Harriet, 
inſtructs us ſo well as experience; feeling the incon- 
veniences which proceed from our own folly, will 
more effectually cure us of committing the ſame again, 
than a hundred wiſe lectures upon the ſubject would 
have done. And, on this eonſideration, I ſhall ſpare 
my admonitipns relating to your lying in bed fo 
Jong, becauſe you had no paper; as if auriting had 
been the only manner in which you could have employ- 
ed and improved your time: but as the pin was fo 
obliging as to correct you for your needleſs hurry, I 
hope it will be ſome time before you ſo endanger your 
poor thumb and fingers again. I am glad likewiſe to 
find, upon another occaſion, that your own conſcience 
has ſpared me any diſagreeable reflections; but ſince 


ſenſe of having acted very improperly in being ſo 
Froveked with the three pens) I ſhall ſay no more 
upon the ſubject, as I doubt not your own reflections 
will be ſuch, as ſufficiently. to convince, you of the 


you did feel very uncomfortable (no doubt from the 
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great folly of ſuffering ſuch trivial accidents to diſ- 
compoſe the ſerenity of your mind. I hope you re- 
member to make proper acknowledgments to Mr. 
Shepherd for the kind notice he has taken of you, [ 
believe him to be a very good man indeed: and [ 
aſſure you, I look upon great part of my preſent hap- 
pineſs to be owing to the good inſtructions and advice 
I received from him in my youth. He was always ſo 
obliging as to take much notice of your aunt and 
me, and very kindly troubled himſelf to tell us of 
any errors he ſaw in our conduct; and convinced us 
how much our intereſt it was to be good and behave 
as we ſhould do, Of his kindneſs I ſhall ever retain 
the moſt grateful remembrance ; and am happy in the 
thought, that you have now-an opportunity of par- 
taking of his inſtructive converſation. I beg you will 
preſent my beſt compliments to him and Mrs. Shepherd, 
and aſſure them, I eſteem myſelf much obliged by the 
attention they pay to you. Your papa «joins with me 


in duty to your grandmamma, and love to yourſelf, 


and deſi:es me to aſſure you, that he is no leſs fond of 
you than is, 


Your moſt affeftionate Mother, 


MARY SEAMORE. 


LETTER 
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LETTER XXXVI. 
Miſs SxaMoRE to Mrs. SEAMORE, 


HonorxeD Mavban, 


WI have been to Mr. Shepherd's, and I gave your 
compliments to him; but I could nor ſay any thing 
about your being obliged by the attention they ſhewed to 
me; ſo that part of your meſſage I did not deliver. I 
hope you will not be angry about it, for indeed I could 
not get it out. I ſuppoſe, Madam, if you remember 
Mr. and Mrs. Shepherd when you were a girl, you alſo 


remember Mrs. Shelly, Mrs. Shepherd's mother ; for 


my grandmamma ſays, the has lived with them a great 
many years, You cannot think what an old woman 
ſhe is! I never ſaw any body ſo old in all my life, 


and ſhe is as deaf as Mrs. Cramp, and quite blind, and 


not able to help herſelf at all; but fits in her chair 
from the time ſhe gets up, which is at eleven o'clock, 
till ſhe goes to-bed, which 1s a little before nine, 
without doing any thing. She does not talk much, 
but what ſhe does ſay is always very good-humoured. 
My grandmamma tells me ſhe is ninety-eight years 
old. But you cannot think how differently Mrs. 
Shepherd, and the Miſs Shepherds her great-grand- 
children, behave to her to what Miſs Cramp did to 
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her mother: for inſtead of ſpeaking croſs if ſhe de- 
fires them to do any thing, they at Mrs. Shelly whether 
they can do any thing for her? or if ſhe ſhould /ike 


to have any thing? And Miſs Mary Shepherd (ſhe is 


not a little girl, but eighteen, years old) fed her at 
tea-time, and afterward went and ſat by her, to rub 
her bands, becauſe they were cold, and ſeemed to take 
great care of her indeed ; and before we came away, 
ſhe attended her with her ſupper. I thought about 
Miſs Crump. If ſhe knew how much better it looked 
to behave like Miſs Shepherd, ſhe ſurely would never be 
ſo croſs to her mother again. I was quite diſappoint- 
ed when I went to Mr. Shepherd's; for my grand- 
mamma told me ſome of their grand- children were 
there; and I expected to find ſome boys and girls 
young enough to play with me: inſtead of which, 
they were as big as women, all but one boy, and he 
was fourteen years old: he did not come into the 
room till after tea, and then brought a book, which 
he fat and read all the time. Mr. Shepherd told him, 
he thought it was not quite civil to read in company z 
but he ſaid, he hoped the company would excuſe him, 
for his father would come the next day, and expect 
him to give an account of the book; and if he did 
not read it, he ſhould be able to give but a bad one. 
I read to my grandmamma every day, and ſhe thinks 
I read very well, ſhe ſays." She has been ſo kind as 


to teach me to knit, and I have finiſhed a pair of 


garters. - Be/ty (one of the maids) ſays, ſhe thinks my * 
grandmamma need not have taught me that; as it is 
very ffrange, ordinary work for a young lady; and the 
ſeys, if /oe were me, ſhe would not do any more, I 
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did not tell my grandmamma this, becauſe 1 thought | £ 
after ſhe had taken the trouble to teach me, it would E 
look ungrateful; but I ſhould be obliged to you, d 
Madam, if you would ſend me word whether I had ft 
better do any more or not, for I do not ſee any harm ft 
it can do me; but if you do not think it proper work y 
for me, I certainly will not continue it. We are | © 
going this afternoon to a Mr. Friſt's; and, as we e 
dine at two o'clock, and I am not yet dreſſed, I muſt a 
now conclude, though it is always with reluctance I | y' 
leave off writing to you. Pray give my duty to my | © 
papa, and tell Beth, I Sous to receive a long letter w 
from her. | | Ic 
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My. deareſt Madam, 7 

; Your wo dutiful Daughter, pi 
HARRIOT SEAMORE, | 


LETTER Ml. | 


Mrs. SEaMoRE to Miſs SEAMORE.. . 


ANp what was the cauſe that my dear girl could not 
deliver my meſſage to Mr. and Mrs. Shepherd? Was | it 
ſhe at that time ſeized with an impediment in her | hi 
ſpeech? or what prevented her from being able to | x 
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ſay as ſhe was deſired ? Shall I tell you what it was, 
Harriot? A fooliſb baſhfulne/s, which never is pro- 
ductive of any good; and differs almoſt as widely 
from real modeſty, as light from darkneſs. As I have 
frequently told you, I would upon no account wiſh 
you to be poſſeſſed of that pert aſſurance, as to join in 
every converſation, or always give your opinion upon 
every ſubject, whether it be required or not: ſuch 
a degree of courage in any one, eſpecially in a girl of 
your age, is moſt exceedingly diſpleaſing, and diſ- 
covers a diſpoſition very far from that which a young 
woman owght to poſſeſs. But, at the ſame time, my 
love, that I thus expreſs my abhorrence of every de- 
gree of pertne/s, or a boldne/s of behaviour, I by no 
means would be underſtood to condemn that proper 
degree of courage, which is perfectly conſiſtent with 
the higheſt modeſty; and without which it is im- 
poſſible to paſs through life with half that graceful- 
neſs, eaſe, or power of pleaſing, as when directed by 
it. A moſt ſtriking inſtance of this, my dear, you 
may have obſerved in the conduct of Miſs Lyled, a 
young woman of real ſenſe, and improved underſtand. 


ing; who yet from her ridiculous ſheepiſhneſs, paſſes 


in the eye of the world as a perſon of no judgment, 


and deſtitute of education. A few of her moſt intimate 


friends are convinced of her good ſenſe, and value her 
for her many excellent qualities; her underſtanding they 
know to be good, and readily appeal to her judg- 
ment on every weighty occaſion, What a pity then 
it is, that ſuch a judgment ſhould be ſo clouded by 


| ber outward behavieur, as to render it impoſlible for 
the world in general, or any of her common acquain- 
- 
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tance to diſcover ſhe has any. Like yourſelf,” ſhe 
cannot make the common ſpeeches. of civility which 
are neceſſary in the intercourſe of the world : not 
that ſhe is ignorant, or does not know what owght to be 
ſaid upon every occafion ; but ſhe has not courage 
for it; and ſhe cannot get choſe words out, which ſhe 
is well convinted are woſt proper to be ſpoken. . For 
this reaſon (becavſe, inſtead of reſolutely exerting her- 
felf to conquer her natural weakneſs, ſhe abſurdly 
gives way to, and indulges it) ſhe fits almoſt totally 
filent when in company, and returns every little civi- 
lity that is paid her, with the moſt awkward'con- 
fuſion. I once was preſent, when a lady in company 
offered to convey her to ſome place where | ſhe was 
going, provided ſhe would put up with the incon- 
venience of being kve in the coach. She accepted of 
the offer; but inſtead of making any kind of apology 
for troubling or crowding hes, only ſaid, I thank you, 
Madam, I ſhall not mind that. Now, though un- 
doubtedly there was no real harm in her words, yet 
they ſounded ſo blunt, ſo very unlike a young lady 
-who had received any education, that I could not 
help being grieved ſhe ſhould be ſo much her own 
enemy, and ſo little diſplay that /en/e and ander/tarding 
with which ſhe is bleſſed. When ſhe was gone, her 
conduct was mentioned by two or three of the com- 
pany in no very advantageous terms, One obſerved, 
ſhe was the fupideſt young woman 'ſhe ever ſaw: a 
ſecond ſaid, ſhe looked as if ſhe had ſenſe, but was 
too proud to ſpeak: and a third remarked, the certain- 
ly had not received any education, or ever been in com- 


pany before. As I was well acquainted with her real 
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character, I knew that what appeared ſo di/advanta- 
gerus was occaſioned only by too great diffidence. I 


undertook to be ber advocate, and pleaded every argu= 


ment I could urge in excuſe for her behaviour. 1 
ſaid, I was intimately acquainted with her, and knew 
her to be a girl of ſound /en/e and great good ſenſe, and 
that her behaviour proceeded entirely from too much 
baſhfulneſi, and want of reſolution to exert herſelf, I 
was liſtened to with attention, and as It would have 
been rude to proceed with condemning her after I 
profeſſed an intimacy with her, the company were 
filent ; but I aſſure you, none of them appeared to 
give credit to what: I advanced: and I felt molt ſin- 
cerely ſorry ſhe ſhould, by ſuch a trifling circum- 
ſtance, prejudice ſo many againſt her. Let this, my 
dear girl, be a warning to you, and teach you upon 
no account to give way to that timidity, which wall 


make you feel ſo uncomfortable to yourſelf, and ap- 


pear ſo awkward in the ſight of others. But I muſt 


again warn you not to miſtake me, or ſuppoſe that 45 


am recommending an unmeaning taltativeneſi or pert 
forwardne/; of behaviour, ſince ſuch a conduct is even 


far more diſguſting than the baſhful filence of Miss 
Lylod. 


I very well remember Mrs. Shelly ; ſhe was always a 


great favorite of mine, on account of her good-· nature 


and ſweetneſs of manners. In her preſent infirm, ſu- 
perannuated late you can form- no judgment of the 
kind of woman ſhe was, when poſſeſſed of all her fa- 


a culties. The laſt time 1 ſaw her, which is about, five 


years ago, ſhe had all her ſenſes perfect, except her eyes, 
which were too bad to permit her to do any thing 
Vox. II. G 
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though ſhe could ſee well enough to move about the 
houſe, and diſtinguiſh any body who came into the 
room. I never ſhall forget the converſatibn we then 
had together; and, as long as I live, 1 hope ſhall en- 
deavour to follow her advice. Some of her great grand- 
children were in the room: one of the little ones, 


\ 


„about three years old, aſked her, why ſhe did not 


work; and not fit ſo idle all day? Ah! my dear, 
ſai ſhe, I am idle indeed, but J would not be ſo if I 
could ſee to do any thing 3 ; but my eyes are worn out; 
every ching wears out in time, and my eyes are very 
old. Then turning. to me ſhe laid: Old age, Mrs. 


Seamore, i is no very deſirable ſtate, I aſſure you 3 it is 5 


full of pains, and aches, and infirmities.” 1 am, 7 GP 
God, better than, at my time of life, T could, haze 

reaſon to expect; and yet, if ſome years ago, [* 2 
felt as I do now, I ſhould have thought myſelf. very 
ill indeed ; for I have pains in my back, and my legs, 
and my arts; and my ſight is almoſt out, and my 


ears begin to grow deaf, and I am too weak to move 


about; in ſhort, I am fit for nothing but to die; 


and if I were not ready for hat, what would become 
of me? 1 often think of thoſe fooliſh. people Who 


put off preparing themſelves for death while they are 
| young, and think that they fhall have time enough 


when they come to be old. Bleſs them! if they 
knew what a fate old age is, they would not think 
they could do too much then. If I had not taken care 


in the days of my youth, to make God my friend, II. 


wonder what 1 could do to make him ſo now, when 
I have hardly memory ſufficient to recolle& the tranſ- 


actions of one week, much leſs of my whole life, If 
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I had now to confeſs al the ſins I have committed, 
and implore forgiveneſs for them, I fear I ſhould do 
it but badly; and fall aſleep perhaps, before I had 
recolleded a hundredth part of them; for I am very 
drowſy, and often fall aſleep, without intending it, 
Beſide, ſuppoſing that I could confeſs all the faults of 
my Re, and aſk forgiveneſs for them, is it to be ſup- 
poſed that God would accept of my prayers, now 
that I have it not in my power to perform any. of the 


duties of life? An old, feeble perſon, like me, can 


do nothing but be parient: and if, when I was young, 


I had neglected what then was neceſſary, how would 


it be poſſible for me now to make amends for mv 


paſt negle&s? If when 1 was a child, I had not be- 
haved dutifully to my parents, how could J, now that 


they are dead, and | am old, poſſibly undo that fiv, 


or make any recompence for it? Or if, when I was 
a parent myſelf, I had not been a good mother, and 
taken - proper care of my children,- it would be 1m- 
poſſible for me to inſtruct, or be of any ſervice to 
them now. All that would now remain for me would 
be wretchedneſs and forrow. Whereas at preſent, 
though I have many bodily infirmities, yet I have the 
ſatisfaction to think, that I always endeavoured to per- 
ſorm my duty through every ſtage of my life, and 
have now nothing to do, but to wait with patience 


for my death. Whenever God ſhall think fit to call 


me, I ſhall be ready to go - but till that time, while 
I have my ſenſes, I will, by my cheerfulneſs and pa- 
tience, ſhew my family that | am not tired of life, 
fo long as they by their dutiful care try to make it as 
comfortable as they can. And if you, Mrs. Seamort, © 
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if ever you ſhould live to be old, would wiſh to be as 
compoſed as I am, remember always to do your duty 
in every ſtate of life to which it ſhall pleaſe God to 


call you; and teach your children to do theirs, that 
they may be as happy likewiſe, | 


In this manner did ſhe talk for a confiderable 
time; but though to ne it was one of the moſt delight- 
ful converſations I ever heard, poſſibly you may think 
1 have already dwelt too long upon it: I will ther e- 
fore inſtantly releaſe you, after once more aſſuring you 


of the unalterable affection of 
Teur fond Mother, 


MARY SEAMORE, 
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Mrs. SEAMORE to Miſs SEAMORE. 


1 RAN my laſt letter to ſuch a length, that I had | 


not room left to ſpeak to that part of yours which 
required an anſwer, relating to your knitting. I was 


much pleaſed with that degree of conſideration you 


ſhewed in not ſpeaking to your grandmamma about it, 
fince you thought it won'd have the appearance of 
ingratitude. If it appeared fo in your judgment, you 
vere much in the right to avoid every thing that you 
thought would in the leatt look like that diſagreeable 
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| duties and accompliſhments which you know will afford 


| a ſubje& as the goodneſs of my dear child, I ſeem to 
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diſpoſition, and I commend you highly for your ws 
caution ; though I confeſs, I do not ſee if you had told 
her what Betty ſaid, and begged the favor of her opi- 
nion about it, that it would have ſhewn any ſign af 
ingratitude ; ſhe would have been pleaſed with your 
placing that confidence in her. I yeſterday received 
a letter from her, wherein ſhe is ſo kind as to ſay 
many obliging things of you, and expreſſes very 
warmly the pleaſure ſhe enjoys in your company. She 
ſays you behave to her with all proper reſpect, and at 
| the ſame time with ſuch lively freedom, as makes her 
fatter herfelf you do not diſlike your viſit to her. 
Lou cannot imagine, my Harriet, the delight Ich 
good accounts of your conduct give me; they con- 
vince me, that I have not erred in my judgment, by 
forming a high opinion of your merit. I would not 
tell every girl what fine things were ſaid of her; but 
I am ſure you have ſenſe enough to make (a,/6nly} 72 
proper uſe of the commendation of your friends, and 
to be inſpired by it to a perſeverance in all thoſe 


them ſazisfaction. But while thinking on ſo pleaſing 


have left that of the knitting ſtill unanſwered ; and, 
if J do not take care, fhall ſeal this letter, as I did 
my laſt, without replying to your queſtion, While F 
think of it, therefore, let me beg you to go on with 
your new acquirement, and make all the proficiency 
you can during your viſit to your grandmamma. How 
it could enter into any perſon's thoughts to think fo 
uſeful a thing as knitting below the dignity of a young 
lady, I cannot imagine. Betty muſt certainly have 
| 8 3 
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formed very wrong notions of y:ung ladies, to ſuppoſe | 
that any uſeful employment, which does not prejudice 
Either their morals or their manners, is below their 
dignity, when taught at proper. ſeaſons. For ſup- 
poſing they ſhould never have orcaſfon for the perform- 
ance of thoſe things they have learned, yet ſurely the 
Fnowledge of them will not be productive of any harm, 
and they will be much better qualified to give direc- 
tions to others, than if they were totally ignorant in 
what manner they ought to be performed. Beſide, in 
the preſent inſtance, Enitting is an employment which 
may be highly uſeful ; eſpecially, if either: through 


old age, or any other cauſe, your fight ſhould ever be 


affected, and then, though it may be eaſily performed 
when once you are miſtreſs of it, it will be but a bad 
ſeaſon to begin to learn: youth being, you may aſſure 
yourſelf, the time when every kind of improvement 
is the moſt eaſily acquired. That you, my dear girl, 
may make proper uſe of ſo valuable a period, and 
every day make advance in knowledge and goodneſs, 
is the ceaſeleſs prayer of 


Your moſt affectionate Mother, 


MARY SEAMORE., 
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Miſs BerTsy SrAMoRE to Miſs 0 


Dzar S1sTER,, 


I AM going to begin this letter, Harriet, as you de- 


fired F would, now. directly, and write at it a great 
many times, till it be quite finiſhed, and then L ſhall 


ſend it to the poſt. And I intend to tell you all the; b k | 


news; and as you want to know about my cat, 1. 


will tell you about her. The day after you went 8 
ſhe kittened in the little cloſet under the ſtairs, where 
and ſhe. had five of the ſweeteſt, 


we keep our clogs : 
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prettieſt, creatures. you ever ſaw in all your life; I F ; 


never ſaw ſuch. pretty kittens in the world before: 


three of them were like their mother, and the other 


two are quite white ahn, all but ſome black open "2 \ 


their faces and. tails, and one of them. has a black ear. 
Theſe two are both alive, one for us and onè for: Miſs. 
Weſt ; but the other three are all drowned; for my 
mamma ſaid, ſhe could not afford to keep ſuch a num- 
ber of cats. I was very ſorry to have them drowned, 

for I .wanted. them. all' to. live.. And when I ama. 
woman, all the kittens, which my cats have, ſhall live 


I am determined, and I. will have a place built on: 


purpoſe to let them live in; for why ſhould. not my 


cais have a houſe for themſelyes as: yell as Mr. Merriis- 
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* dogs; for I like cats better than dogs. Well! now 


| 


I have told you all about my cat, and I muſt look at 
your letter to ſee what you next want to know about. 
O! you next want to know,about Cato's foot: why 


that is pretty well. Next you want to know whether 


the Miſs Vet and the Miſs Souths have been to fee 
us? The Miſs Ves have not, and the Miſs Seuthe 
have. Miſs Polly was not ſo croſs as ſhe was the day 
we were there, though I did not much like her ; for 
though ſhe was not / croſs, yet ſhe was not very good- 
humoured, and if we did not play juſt as ſhe liked, 
ſhe would not play at all.— Ton can ſay the pence- table 
quite perfect. as it is in the book; but if he is aſked 
dodging he cannot tell what any thing is. The Gene- 
ral has brought the drum he promiſed him, and a 
delightful noiſe it does make; I ww I had one with 
all my heart. I faid ſo once in the parlour, and the 
General laughed at me ſo much you cannot think, 


and ſaid I ſhould have a pair of breeches, and be a 


ſoldier, and then I ſhould have a drum; but if I was 
a little girl I muſt not have drums. And now I have 
told you all the news, and have been three days writ- 
ing it, and have got to the bottom of my paper as 


you ſay, and as I cannot think of any thing more 


to ſay, I muſt leave off. My mamma ſays, 1 ſhould 


ſend my duty to my grandmamma, and ſo py do 


not forget to give it to her, and my mammz's too, 
and her love to you, and 
Ian, 
My dear Harriot, 
Tour vary dear Sifter, 


ELIZABETH SEAMORE, 
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enjoyed the thought of having rte correſpondents ; 


vou were ſo kind as to ſend me. I like them prodi- 
g1ouſly, and have learnt them by heart, and am much 
obliged to you for them, I hope you will remember 


can meet with, But now I will tell you about the 
Miſs Seuthe. When we went, they were all three in 


were worked in croſs-ſtitch, in a very pietty pattern, 


LETTER XL. 


Miſs Szamore to Mrs. BarTLATE. 


HoxortDd Maban, 


W HEN I firſt came to my grandmamma's, I quite 


but I begin to find I do not like having fo many, as [ 
cannot poſſibly write to them ſo often as I ſhould do. 
In my laſt letter to you (which is now ſo long ago 
that perhaps you have forgotten it) I promiſed to give 
you ſome account of our viſit to Mrs. South; but 1 
have never yet found an opportunity to do that, or to 
thank you for thoſe veries of Dick Stanhope's, which 


how very fond I am of poetry, and ſend me all you 


the drawing-room, with their mamma, ready to receive 
us, fitting upon ſtools the ſame as the chairs, which. 


with blue filk and worſted. They were all drefſed in 
muſlin frocks over pink coats, and black caps with 
pink ribbons in them; and all held up their heads, 


and logked very genteel, though Miſs Polly, who is 
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the middle one, is the only one who is pretty. The emai 
name of the eldeſt is Jane, and the youngeſt Ann. he m 
3 At tea-time there was a ſilver baſket of different ſorts large 
of cakes; but they none of them had any ; as their chink 
mamma, like mine, does not think either cakes or parti 
butter proper for them ; ſo we all had dry bread. As at ſe 
Miſs nn carried back her cup, a little cromb of cake Paid | 
lay upon the table, which ſhe put into her mouth: it pray 
Was but u crumb, and her mamma took no notice of it: Hall 
but when ſhe returned 10 her ſeat, her ſiſter Polly ſaid, aid, 
| Fie! Ann, I wonder how you could be ſo naughty any, 
as to eat that cake. O! ſaid Ann, it was but a nak 
- | crumb, and I am ſure that could not hurt me. May you 
F - be not, replied Miſs Polly, but it was very wrong tv 
+ , take it, as you know your mamma does not think it 
1 good for you: I am ſure I would not do ſo. Soon 
y A aff r chis had happened, ſhe told her ſiſter Jane to 
3 N vp her head, ſaying, Do, my dear, remember 
* ad hold up your head, for you know how much pains 
our kind mamma takes to teach us to fit upright. 
And one time, when Miſs Ann was ſtooping down to 
pat a little dog, ſhe touched her, and faid, Do not 
do ſo, for you know our mamma told us, it was very 
Y | «rude to play with dogs or cats in company, When I 
! found ſhe took ſo much care, not only to remember 
| | herſelf; but alſo to make her ſiſters do what was right, 
* I felt quite pleaſed with her, and thought I ſhould |. 
grow very fond of her for a play- ſellow, and ſhe ſpoke It 


| ſo prettily*anc . gracefully to my mamma, or any 
bear who Tpuky E to her, that I hoped ſhe would be to 


able to improve e hes. But I was ſo diſappoimed and 
| Aurpriſed when we went into moſes; room to "play, 
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ou cannot imagine, Upon the table there ſtood the 
he lremainder of the cakes that were left at tea; and 
„n. the moment we went in, ſhe ran and ſnatched up a 
ris |arge piece and began eating it. There! ſaid Ann, I 
ir think now, Polly, you need not find fault with my 
or putting that one crumb into my mouth, when you 
As Eat ſo much yourſelf, Well, never, mind pat I do, 
ke ſaid ſhe, take care and; behave. Preperly-youbelf, and 
it ſpray leave me to do as 1 pleaſe, which. Promiſe you 1 
it: 570 do without Alcing your | r leave. = Miſs © ane then. 
id, aid, © * M not  ſuppoſe- you! will age our leave to. d 
ity ſany, thing; but 1 it is very. grovoking/youthould always. A 
a ake yourſelf appear the beſt girl in the world while 
lay Fou are in company, and [before 0p abr Fer: * 
to yer . behave: ſo bad When 'ſhe 1s” out of ſight: 1 Pie | 
it ure that is much worle than any crime awe are ever 
on fe uiliy of. I do not care, ſaid Polly, you may preach 4 
to ſtill your tongue be tired, I ſhall not alter my conduct 
o pleaſe you, I promiſe you, M/s ; for with all your 
ne talking, you know your mamma ſays, I am the 
beſt girl of any of you, and I ſhall therefore go on 
in my own way, and you may keep good out of fight 
ot if you will; but I chuſe to behave beſt when I am 
Ty (ſeen. Ah! Polly, replied Jane, if our mamma knew 
| I how you behaved every time you are out of her pre- 
er ſſence, I am ſure ſhe would not ſay you are the 67% 
it, girl, for indeed you are very wicked. And you are 
d very wiſe, ſaid he, and down ſhe fat herſelf in an 
ke [elbow-chair, and drew it directly before the fire, fo 
a [that nobody elſe could feel it, Her ſiſters deſired her 


. [to move, but ſhe would not, neither. would ſhe play 
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all the evening, becauſe ſhe was ſo affronted with 
being found fault with. And her ſiſters told in that 
manner ſhe always behaved. A litt'e time before 
we were to return into the drawing-room, ſhe went 
and flood out in the garden to cool her face and 
neck before her mamma ſaw her. And when we 
went into the room ſhe looked ſo good-humoured, 
and behaved ſo well, I could hardly think what I 
had ſeen and heard was true. My mamma obſerved 
how prettily ſhe behaved, and how handſomely ſhe 
ſpoke. And then her mamma ſaid, I think ſhe does 
behave tolerably well; ſhe is a good girl, and takes 
great care to remember what ſhe is told. I felt ſo 
' vexed when ſhe ſaid ſo, I did not know what to do; 
and if I had not thought it would look very ill- 
natured, I ſhould have told her how ſadly ſhe behaved 


when out of her fight. When I got home, I told my 


mamma all this hiſtory, and ſhe ſaid, had ſhe known 
it, ſhe would not have praiſed her behaviour. I h:d a 
letter from my ſiſter yeſterday, and ſhe tells me, that 
they have returned the viſit, but Miſs Po/ly did not 
behave ſo bad as when we were there. We both liked 


the other two very well, and they appear very good- 


humoured and agreeable girls. I hope I ſhall have 


no reaſon to alter my mind about them, as I did about 


their ſiſter. 1am afraid you will be tired of this long 
account of theſe little girls; but 1 have thought 
ſo much about it ever ſince, that I could not help 
troubling you with it, as I always want you and my 
ma ama to know every thing that employs my 
thoughts, and as you tell me to write whatever cores 


in 


fre 


compoſition can poſſibly do; and believe me, whatever 
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into my head, I hope you will excuſe this account 


from 
Your moſt dutiful 


And affedionate Niece, 


HARRIOT SEAMORE, 
75 
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LETTER ALL 


Mrs. BARTLATE to Miſs SEAMORE. 


I AM forry my dear girl ſhould ever think it neceſſary 
to make any apology for writing on whatever ſubject 
preſents itſelf to her thoughts. Believe me, my love, 
there would be no call for it, though you were not 
writing to one who feels for you all that ardour of 
affection with which my boſom glows toward you. 
The ſtyle of your letters I am certain could never be 
cenſured, conſidering your age; and that the beauty 
of epiſtolary compoſition, conſiſts in an eaſy recital of 
the- moſt familiar and trivial occurrences. Always 
endeavour to let your expreſſions be good, and your 
language as pure as poſſible; but never, my love, 
give yourſelf any concern about your /ubje# : what- 
ever occupies your mind, at the moment of writing, 
will flow with eaſe from your pen, and diſcover more 
exactly your opinions and ſentiments, than any ſtudied 
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appears moſt natural, will always be more highly eſteem. 
ed by all good judges, than any /aboured endeavours 
after ſublimity of Ayle or importance of JuljeF?. And 
this I would wiſh you to obſerve with regard to all 
your writings in general ; -but when addreſſing your- 
ſelf to me, be aſſured, nothing can afford me ſo much 
ſatisfaction, as being made acquainted with all the 
thoughts and ſentiments of your heart: a heart ſo 
good and innocent, that I am ſure it harbours no one 
thought it need wiſh to conceal from the knowledge 
of its friends; for ſhould its opinions be erroneous, ſo 
long as error proceeds alone from want of judgment 
and experience, there can be nothing criminal in it, 
and by confeſling it, you afford an opportunity for 
' thoſe, who, by living longer, have gained more wiſ- 
dom, to rectify any miſtaken notions you may have 
formed. Let me, therefore, conjure my dear girl, 
never, through a falſe ſhame, to endeavour to hide 
from the eye of her parents or me any ſentiment 
of her heart; but by laying it open to our obſervation, 
Put it in our power to point out to her thoſe things 
which are blameable, and encourage thoſe that are 
praiſe-worthy. The many advantages reſulting from 
that frankneſs of conduct I am now recommending, 
are more than you at preſent can imagine; and half 
the wickedneſs we daily ſee practiſed in the werid, 
is originally owing to a contrary behaviour. With 


great ſpirits, and little underflanding, it is abſolutely . 


impoſſible for children to form proper judgment of 
men or things : at the ſame time that they are thus 
liable to miſtake, they have naturally a prodigious 
good opinion of their own underſtandings, without 
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conſidering how impoſſible (from their youth) it is to 
have acquired much experience. They flatter them- 
felves that they know as well as their elders; and, 
therefore, fooliſhly negle@ to diſcover their own ſenti- 
ments, or aſk the advice of others, till their errors are 
ſo deeply rooted in their minds they can hardly ever 
be eradicated, and conſequently, produce all that ab- 
ſurdity in their future lives, which we ſo frequently 
ſee practiced, to the diſprace of human nature. The 
account you give of Miſs Polly South is, I think, moſt 
truly terrible, and her faults appear in a doubly 
ſhocking light, by reaſon of her {o well 4roxving in 
what manner the eug/ht to behave, to gain the appro- 
bation of her friends. Our crimes are certainly aug- 
mented in proportion to our knowledge of good and 
evils and it is impoſſible ſhe can act in the manner 
vou deſcribe, without being thoroughly acquainted 
with what is right; conſequently, her fault is greatly 
aggravated, The fin of hypocriſy 1s, in my opinion, 
one of the moſt deteſtable we can be guilty of, as 
well as highly prejudicial to ſociety, by ſo much con- 
founding virtue and vice, as to make it almoſt im- 
poſſible to diſcover what is right or wrong. Perſons 
artful enough to appear virtuous only for the ſake of 
praiſe, at the ſame time that they ſcruple not to com- 
mit any fin which they think will not be deteZed, 
muſt be poſſeſſed of very bad and wicked hearts; there- 
fore they cannot be deſerving of approbation or e/tcem, 


though, by their outward behaviour, they ſeem to de- 
mand our greateſt reſpe& and love. Miſs Polly's con- 


duct, while in the preſence of her mamma, was ſuch 
as at once gained your admiration, and you flattered 
_ H 2 
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yourſelf, that in her you ſhould find an agreeable 
companion and play- fellow: but upon finding her 
turn out ſo different to what you expected, you were 
much diſappointed ; and though you diſcovered no- 
thing wrong in the behaviour of her fiſters, ſtill you 
are almoſt afraid of permitting yourſelf to like them, 
leſt you ſhould on further acquaintance, again find 
yourſelf deceived. This one inſtance, my love, ſuf. 
ficiently proves the pernicious effects of hypocriſy, and 
ſhews you how much one artful hypocrite may pre- 
judice many innocent perſons, by cauſing them to be 
ſuſpected of crimes they may ſcorn to commit. But 
wicked as it is, fince too many are to be found who 
are guilty of it, though we ſhould be careful not to 


loſe our charity, and ſuſpe&t any one before we have 


ſufficient cauſe, yet it ſhould ſo far teach us to be 
upon our guard, as to prevent our forming haſty 
friendſhips, before we have had an opportunity of 
knowing the characters of thoſe with whom we con- 
verſe; otherwiſe we may frequently have cauſe to re- 
pent the choice we have made, and find it abſolutely 
neceſſary to break off the intimacy we have begun: 
and nothing diſcovers a greater want of diſcernment 
and judgment in a young lady, than that frequent 
change of friends which ſome are ſo apt to make, We 


ought moſt undoubtedly to behave with civility and. 


good-humour to every body with whom we are in 
company; but to profeſs a love and attachment toward 
any perſon, before we have had ſufficient knowledge of 
her merits de/erving ovr eſteem, is highly ridiculous ; 


and, as I before obſerved, proves great deficiency of 
ſenſe and judgment in ourſelves. The name of Friend 
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for that reaſon haſtily beſtow the honor on, and re- 
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carries in it a thouſand charms, and young people re- 
Joice in being diſtinguiſhed by the appellation; and 


ceive it from any of their acquaintance with whom 
they may chance to ſpend an agreeable day or two: 
not conſidering, that to be wvorthy of the title, they 
muſt be poſſeſſed of ſuch good qualities, as are capable, 
not only of pleaſing for a day, but for 1½; and even 
more than that, of virtues that will continue through 
eternity: for poor and defective muſt be that friendihip 
which will not laſt through every change of life, and 
give us good reaſon to hope, that though death may 
divide vs, yet it will not put a period to the happineſs 
of thoſe we ſo dearly love. If we are permitted to 
know one another in a future world, we ſhall again be 
re-united to part no more. The duties and qualifica- 
tions of friendſhip are, therefore, of too great and 
important a nature to be diſcharged with indifference; 
for which reaſon, the engagement ought not to be 
entered into without due confideration, But it would 
ran this letter, already pretty long, beyond ail bounds, 
to enter upon a particular detail of all its obligations 
at preſent: fome other time I may perhaps enlarge 
upon the ſubject, at preſent I will haſten to conclude, 
after aſſuring you of what I truſt you ſtand not in need 
of freſh profeſſions to be convinced, that 


1 am, with the warmeſt A Section, 
Your very ſincere Friend and Aunt, 


MARTHA BARILATE. 
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LETTER XLII. 


Miſs Stamort to Mrs. BARTLATE. 
a 


Dear Mapan, 


ORR EG ues AG . MESS... TT ou- 


Is I can but always remember what I am taught, I 
think I ſtand a chance of being a very wiſe woman; 
for I am ſure I am never in company with my friends, 
nor receive any letter from you or my mamma, with- 
out being inſtructed in ſomething I did not know or 
think of before. TI never underſtood before I had 
your laſt letzer, that friends had any other duty to do 
for each other, beſide that of being very intimate, and 


lowing one another. I know that Miſs Clact and Miſs 
Languiſh are great Friends, and very often together, but 
I never heard them ſay any thing about their duties: 
only one time when I went to play with them, Maſs 
Clack took Miſs Langui/h into the corner and whiſper- | 
ed her a good while, and then when ſhe came back 
again, ſhe ſaid to me, You will excuſe me, Miſs Sea- 
more, but Nancy Languiſh 1s my friend you know, and 
ſo it is proper I ſhould tell her all my Secrets. If, 
therefore, my deareſt Madam, you know of any more | 
duties relating to friexd/bip, I ſhall be much obliged 
to you if you will inform me of them, for indeed I do 
love Jenny Right very much, and I am ſure ſhe does 
me; and I ſhould much wiſh to behave properly to- 
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ward her. I hope what you ſaid in your laſt letter 
will be of great ſervice; not only to me, but like- 
wiſe to another young lady. On the day I received it, 
I went with my. grandmamma to dine at a Mrs. 
Bently's: ſhe has two children, a boy, who is at 
ſchool, and a girl, who is a year younger than I, 
though ſhe is above a head taller: I never ſaw ſuch a 
tall handſome girl in my life. Like the Miſs Souths, 
ſhe behaved very gracefully and well while ſhe was in 
the parlour, and her papa and mamma called her my 
dear, and my love, at very word, and ſeemed very 
fond of her, When we went to play, we aſked one 
another, how many brothers and fiſters each had ? 
whether we went to ſchool? how old we were? and 
fuch kind of queſtions. And ſhe enquired, if my 
papa and mamma were good-natured, or whether they 
found much fault with me? TI told her they were both 


extremely good-natured, nor did I think it any fign 


of being otherwiſe when they did find fault with me, 
for I was very ſure they were wiſer, and knew better 
than I did, and only did it for my good; and they 
both loved me ſo dearly, that they would not deny 
me what was proper for me to have, or to do. That, 
to be ſure, ſaid ſhe, is very true; my papa and mam- 
ma I know are very fond of me, but for all that I do 
not like to be hu/fed. I then ſaid, I do not like to be 
huffed neither, but I never am, unleſs I d-/erve it, 
which is not very often; for I always try to do as 
they bid me, and never do any thing they deſire me 
not, O! ſaid ſhe, you are wonderfully goed indeed 
I ſuppoſe then, if you were me, you would not fit fo 
Cloſe to the fire, with your neck againſt this cloſet 
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door, if they had defired you not ? No, that indeed I 
would not, ſaid I ; I ſhould think myſelf very naughty 
if I did any thing out of their ſight which they did 
not like; it is being quite a wicked hypocrite; my 
aunt ſays it is. I then took your letter out of my 
pocket and read it to her. I was very glad I had it 
about me, as I very ſeldom have, for I generally lock 


them up as ſoon as TI have read them, leſt they ſhould=: 


be loſt. After I had done reading it, ſhe ſaid it was 
a very pretty letter, and ſeemed very true, and ſhe 
would try and mind the advice it contained. Juſt 
when ſhe had told me this, we were called don, and 


» had no more time to talk about it the reſt of the day; 
but Mrs. Bent) promiſed my grandmamma that ſhe 


would return her viſit while I ftaid ; fo J intend then 
to aſk her about it, and I will let you know what 
ſhe ſays. 1 am much obliged to you for the advice 
you gave me about my writing, and you fee I follow 
it, by telling you all that comes into my head; but 


at preſent nothing more does, fo I will leave off, after 


having ſubſcribed myſelf, 
Tour moſt dutiful, affetionate, 
And much obliged Niece, 


HARRIOT SEAMORE, 


LETTER 
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Mrs. BARTLATE to Miſs SEAMORE., 


How truly happy does my dear girl make me, by 
receiving as an obligation that advice which ſo many of 
her tender age would either reject with ſcorn, or 
peraſe only as the ſevere admonitions of a perſon, 
who being paſt childhood herſelf, was forgetful of all 
the pleaſures as well as follies attending it. But my 
beloved Harriot diſcovers ſuperior ſenſe to ſuch a 
mode of arguing; and juſtly conſiders, that as no 
one can be a good conductor in a road they have 
never travelled, ſo no one can ſo well caution againſt 
all the errors of youth, as thoſe who have paſſed that 
dangerous period ; and are therefore well acquainted 
with all the ſnares and temptations with which it is 
ſurrounded, Believe me, my love, however I may 
adviſe you at all times to keep ſteadily to the law of 
right, I have not forgotten how difficult it is ſome- 
times to do it, or how eaſy to deviate to the awrong. 
But, my dear child, though difficult, it is not zmpoſible ; 
and it is to thoſe only who overcome difficulties that a 
reward is promiſed. A reward! my Harriot, ſo far 
beyond our utmoſt deſerts, that all we can 4%, all we 
can reſiſt, are not worthy being ſet in compariſon with 
it. Convinced of this truth, I moſt anxiouſly wiſh to 
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inſpire my beloved girl with ſentiments worthy of one, 
who profeſſes to be a Chriſtian, a child of God, and an 
in beritor of the kingdom of Heaven, A partaker of 
which glories none, be aſſured, will ever become, who 
will not exert themſelves ; and however difficult the 
taſk, reſolutely endeavour to fulfil their duty. Every 
age and ſtation,. has its different taſk allotted it; and 
though all are proportioned to the perſons to whom 
they are aſſigned, till no one is without its trials and 
temptations. The ſtate of childhood is far from 
being exempt; as ſoon as our reaſgn begins to dawn, 
fo ſoon have we ſome little duties to perform: at firſt, 
obedience to our parents and ſuperiors 1s all that 1s 
required; but as our underſtandings enlarge, and we 
are made acquainted with an Almighty God, the 
Governor and Protector of all things, our duties hke- 
wiſe become more numerous, and we no longer are 
to cbey our parents meerly becauſe t defire it, but 
from a ſtill higher motive, becauſe commanded by our 
God. However little Miſs Polly South, or Miſs Bently, 
cr children in general may conſider it in this point of 
view, ſtill it is the only motive which ought to regulate 
all our actions; and did we but reflect upon it as we 
ought, would certainly keep us from ever tranſgreſüng. 
For though, when out of the preſence of their pa- 
rents, they may eat cake, fit by the fire, or do any 
thing forbidden them, without being either detected 
or puniſhed, ſtill they ſhould remember, that no pii- 


vacy can hide them from the eye of God; he ſees 


into their moſt ſecret ſentiments, no darkneſs can con- 


ceal them from his preſence, nor are any of their 


actions too trivial for his knowledge. And if they fit 


err 


fit 
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by the fire, or window, or do any thing how inſigni- 
ficant ſoever, which they know they ought not to do, 
they may be aſſured, that by ſo acting, they not only 
are guilty of diſobedience to their friends, but likewiſe 
are guilty of great wickedneſs and ſin againſt God. 
Nor will their youth (as ſome are fooliſhly apt to 
imagine) be any excuſe for their crime; for when 
once they are old enough to underſtand what is ſaid 
to them, and to know right from wrong, they certain- 
ly are old enough to be puniſhed for their offences; 
and unleſs they ſhew their repentance by forſaking all 
ſuch crimes, the Almighty, though very. merciful, will 
ſome time or other puniſh them for their fins. How 
ridiculous, therefore, it is, for the ſake of ſuch trivial 
enjoyments, not only to run the chance of looſing all 
the confidence of their friends, and the peace and in- 
nocence of their own minds; but alſo to forfeit the 
favor of the kindeſt and beſt of Beings, who hath 
given them their life, and breath, and all things 
they at preſent enjoy; and promiſed, if they will but 
behave well, he will in another world give them in- 
finitely more happineſs than can even be conceived in 
this. But then they ſhould obſerve, that ſuch felicity 
is not to be our portion, unleſs we on our parts be 
careful to fulfil his will, by a diligent diſcharge of all 
our ſeveral duties; Which, if we perform as we ought, 
he will gracioully look upon as obedience to himſelf, 
though at the fame time it was neceſſary to our own 


comfort upon earth. Thus, though good humour 


and checrfulreſs are abſolutely requifite to make us 
pleaſing to mankind, or happy to ourſelves, yet ſo 
very kind is our God, that he will not only let us 
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enjoy the comfort of ſuch diſpoſition in this life, but 
alſo reward us for it hereafter.. So, likewiſe, obedi- 
ence to our parents will not only inſure heir love and 
affection here, but alſo be recompenced as a virtue in 
the life which is to come. What an encouragement, 
my Harriet, is this to make us perſevere in our reſpec- 
tive duties, whatever difficulties we may have to en- 


counter? What a comfort amidſt the ſevereſt afflic- 


tions, to know, that if we be but careful to perform 
our own parts ell, God will ſhortly make good his 
promiſes, and confer ſuch felicity upon us, as ſhall 
repay ten thouſand fold all the unhappineſs we may at 
preſent ſuffer! And who that conſiders theſe truths 
as they ought, would heſitate a moment to gain the 
love of ſo good, ſo powerful a God? What wiſe 
perſon would delay to gain that Being for a friend, 
whoſe favor is better than life? You, my dear child, 
are bleſſed with an underſtanding to ſee the propriety 
of at all times doing your duty; and if ever you are 
guilty of a fault, the error lays not in your heart, 
but in your judgment, which only waits to be made 
ſenſible of its miſtake to return with pleaſure to its 
duty. Young as you are, you already experience the 
ſupreme happineſs of an approving conſcience ; and 
believe me, my love, no joys on this fide heaven, can 
ever recompence the loſs of it. True happineſs is not 
to be found on earth, but the peaceful ſerenity of a 
good heart makes the neareſt approach to it that can 
be experienced in this life. What are all the joys of 


_ riches and grandeur, all the buſtle of amuſement, or 


© hurry of pleaſure when compared with that internal 
peace of mind reſulting from the conſciouſneſs of hav- 
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ing done your duty, and gained the approbation of 
the Almighty? In the day of adverſity, on the bed 
of ſickneſs, and in the decline of life, riches and di- 
ver ens cannot afford any pleaſure: incapacitated to 
partake of their charms, they cannot give the ſmalleſt 
comfort, Whereas, the reflection on a life well ſpent, 
the thought of having from childhood made God our 
friend, and the aſſurance, that let death approach what 
time it may, it will only introduce us to glory ;— — 
ſuch reſlections as theſe afford conſolations amidit the 
ſevereſt affliction, ſupport under the pains of ſickneſs, 
and give patience to ſuſtain the various infirmities of 
age. That ſuch reflections as theſe, my love, may at 
all times be the inhabitants of your boſom, and that 
through the grace of God you may reſolutely per- 
ſevere in the narrow path of duty, ſo that you may 
be equally prepared for a long life, or an early death, 
is the fervent prayer of her, who with the ſincereſt 


affection is happy in ſubſcribing herſelf, 


Your warmeſt Friend, and Aunt, 


MARTHA BARTLATE. 
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Mrs, BARTLATE to Miſs SEAMORE. 


I HAVE juſt been employed, my dear Harriot, in 
again reading over your laſt letter, for I aſſure you 1 
Vol. II. I 
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value them ſo highly, that I frequently give myſelf 
that pleaſure; though perhaps, by my wholly omit- 
ting in my laſt the ſubjet you deſired me to treat 
upon, you may be led to think I do not read them at 
all. I acknowledge it was rather uncivil to make no 
reply to your enquiry relating to friend/pip; but the 
high compliments you were pleaſed to pay my advice, 
ſo wholly employed my attention, that I really forgot 
the more material part of your letter, till after J had 
ran mine to a greater length than would adinit of a 
new ſubject. I therefore thought it would be beſt to 
conclude that, and without waiting for another from 
you, begin a ſecond the very firſt opportunity. I 
could not help ſmiling at the account you give of 
Miſs Clack's proof of friendſhip ; as if ſhe ſuppoſed 


it conſiſted in telling of /ecrezs; though indeed in 


that thought, ſhe is not ſingular, as it is the fooliſh 
idea many girls have formed of it; imagine, that 
a friend is to be diſtinguiſhed from all other play- 
fellows, by being intruſted with circumſtances of 
which they muſt be kept ignorant. But a more rid1- 
culous notion never entered into the mind: as if love 
and fiction could be expreſſed alone by ſecrets ; for if 
this were the caſe, the beſt and moſt worthy children 
could never have a friend at all; fince they will al- 
ways acquaint their parents with every thing they 
know; and if doing ſo be contrary to friendſhip, I 
am ſure it muſt be a very bad connection for young 
folk ever to enter into. But this, my dear, is far from 
being the caſe; and a true friend is one of the 
greateſt bleſſings that can be enjoyed on earth: this 


111 ſay from experience; for from my childhood the 
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ſociety and counſel of Mrs. Peace, has ever formed 
one of the chief happineſſes of my life; and to her 
advice and example J, in a great meaſure, owe thoſe 
few accompliſhments which 1 poſleſs. I will endea- 
vour to tell you in what manner ſhe always acted 
toward me; and in her behaviour you may diſcover 
a proper example for your own conduct, as well as 
learn what fort of a girl you ſhould chuſe for a friend. 
Your mamma, you know, is five years younger than 
I, which though it makes no diſparity in the conver- 
ſation of women, yet in children is a prodigious dif- 
ference indeed; and I fancy you will readily allow, 
that to a girl of ſeven or eight years old, one of only 
two or three, can be but an indifferent companion ; 
though you may be exceſſively fond of her as a little 
child. Such then was my caſe. At ſeven years old, 
I had fcarcely any play-fellows but your mamma; 
who was much too young either to enter into con- 
verſation, or engage in any of the ſports which gave 
me entertainment. I loved her with the ſincereſt 
affection, and would have done, or ſuffered any thing 
to give her pleaſure ; but ſtill I wiſhed for a compa- 
nion nearer to my own age ; one, who by being my 
equal, could better enter into my ſentiments, and join 
with me in play. Among the few young acquain- 
tances who viſited me when 7he;r mammas came to 
ſee mine, I found none whom I could much approve, 
or for whom I felt any tender regard. Happy in 
being taught (like yourſelf) to abhor every thing mean 
or ungenerous, I found none who did not in ſome 
inſtance or other ſhock my conſcience, One I re- 
member gave me ſome plums, which ſhe afterward 
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told me ſhe took /y/y out of the cloſet, when her 
mamma ſent her to fetch ſome tea, Another offered 
me a lump of chocolate which ſhe had obtained in the 
ſame under-handed manner, A third I ſaw practice 
fome little unjuſt arts to inſure her winning at cards. 
And one, I remember, gave me a bad opinion of her, 
by bolting the door while ſhe undreſſed her doll, for 
fear any body ſhould come and ſee her about it, as her 
mam ma had told her not to do it. Theſe, and ſuch 
kind of meannefſes which I diſcovered in mcſt of my 
pliy-fellows (who paſſed when in company for toler- 
ably good girls) kept me from forming an intimacy 


with any; and though I liked well enough ſometimes | 


to ſpend an afternoon with them, yet I found no in- 
clination to grow very fond of them, though one or 
two profeſſed to be exceedingly ſo of me. At laſt 
Mr. Normand (Mrs. Peace's father) took a houſe 
in the neighbourhood, and, with inexpreſſible plea- 
ſyre, I found in his daughter, a girl of my own 
age, with whom I might ſpend my time, without 
endangering my morals. As their houſe was very 
near ours, we had an opportunity of being frequent- 
ly together, and from the firſt time of our meet- 
ing, I never ſaw any one inſtance in her conduct like 
that I have mentioned obſerving in others. On the 
contrary, her behaviour was * and generous; con- 
fcious of committing no evil, ſhe had no deſire that 
her actions ſhould be concealed from her parents; ſhe 
juſtly conſidered them as her belt friends, and was 
certain what %% diſapproved could not be proper for 
her to do; ſhe, therefore, never attempted to prac- 
tice thoſe things when out of their fight, which ſhg 


— 
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would not have done in their preſence, Such conduct 
as this delighted me. I told my mamma the manner 
in which ſhe behaved, and ſhe approved of her as a 
play-fellow for me : her parents likewiſe were pleaſed 
to approve of me as her companion, and we were 
both happy in each other's ſociety; though it was not 
till after a very long acquaintance, and a thorough 
knowledge of each other's temper and diſpoſition, that 
we made profeſſions of being any thing more than 
play-fellows, or ſuppoſed ourſelves worthy of the 
ſacred name of friends, True friendſhip can ariſe from 
nothing but a mutual eſteem and love for each cther. 
And e#fteem and love can ariſe from nothing but a 
knowledge of good qualities poſſeſſed; which is im- 


poſſible to be thoroughly known upon only a ſhort 


acquaintance, Thoſe girls, therefore, who profeſs 
themſelves the boſom friend of every new companion 
who happens to pleaſe them for a time, evidently 
prove that they underſtand not the meaning of the term. 
And as much miſtaken are thoſe, who fancy friendſhip 
conſiſts in telling or keeping of /ecrers ; or doing any 
thing which is wrong or improper to be done to pro- 
mote the pleaſure or eaſe of our companions. For, 
on the contrary, a friend who is deſerving of the 
name; wili always endeavour to make us happy by 
convincing us of our duty; and if they ſee us doing 
thoſe things we ought not, they will ſooner run the 
riſk of oftending us, than ſuffer us to fail into any 
error which it is in their power to prevent. On this 
foundation was my friendihip with Mrs. Peace erected. 
We made it a rule always to tell one ang ther of any 
thing we ſaw wrong in each other's conduct, and by 
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every means in our power to endeavour to improve, 
and be of real ſervice to each other : this we thought 
would be ſhewing much greater affection, than fooliſh- 
ly, like ſome children, calling one another dear friend, 
and tender names, and ſuppoſing we proved our love 
by that ridiculous method of telling fecrets, when in 
fact, there were none to tell. I will not pretend to 
ſay that it may not ſo happen, as upon ſome occaſion 
to wiſh to conceal from others, what to our intimate 
we like to have known. But in ſuch a caſe, would 
any perſon of common politeneſt chuſe the time of re- 
vealing it to be when in company with others? Miſs 
Clact, no doubt, choſe the opportunity when you were 
there, of whiſpering Miſs Languiſh, for the ſake of 
diſplaying her friendſhip ; but in my opinion ſhe gave 
no proof of that, though a very great one of ill. man- 
ners and rudeneſs. You ſay you are really fond of Miſs 
Right, and wiſh to behave properly toward her. I am 


ſincerely glad, that of your acquaintance, ſhe is the 


one you feel yourſelf the molt attached to; fince what 


J have ſeen and heard of her conduct, inclines me to 


believe ſhe is every way worthy of your regard. If 


ſhe is, my love, ſhe will value you the more for 
your fincerity. On no account, therefore, from a 
wrong notion of politeneſs, ever paſs over in filence 
eny thing you may diſcover wrong in her temper or 
manners, If the opinion I have ſormed of her is Juſt, 
ſhe will be thankful, and love you the better for the 


freedom; but if ſhe ſhould be angry and reſent it, it 


3s a convincing proof ſhe is not deſerving of being 
eſteemed your friend, But while I thus wiſh to en- 


courage you with freedom to point out her failings, 


— 
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I would be underſtood at the ſame time, to recom- 
mend you to liſten with attention to the admonition 
ſhe may think proper to give you; for the ſincerity on 
both fides mut be mutual; nor mult either party, if 
they wiſh tq promote each other's happineſs, ever be 
offended at the freedom. No quarrellings and girliſh 
bickerings muſt ever be admitted between friends, 
And on this head I may again venture to propoſe 
Mrs. Peace and myfelf for an example, as I can truly 
ſay, that from the hour of our firſt meeting at ſeven 
years old to the preſent moment, we have never had 
the ſmalleſt diſagreement. Even in our childiſh ſports 
affetion and politeneſs ſo far over-ruled our hearts, and 
directed our conduct, that we mutually gave way to 
each other's fancy, nor ever harboured in our boſoms 
one moment's diſcord, But though no fault in your 
friend muſt paſs by unnoticed, yet muſt you be careful 
to reprove with the greateſt gentleneſs, good-humour, 
and civility, otherwiſe 1t will appear as if you found 
fault, not ſo much for her good, as for the pleaſure 
you enjoyed in reproving. In any thing in which yon 
think your duty to God, or your parents is concerned, 
upon no conſideration whatever, let your love to your 
friend tempt you to tranſgrefs ; for be affured, yoy 
had better offend her, than make God angry with 
you, or give your parents cauſe to be diſpleaſed. If 
at any time, either through ignorance, or want of 
duly reflecting on the ſubject, ſhe ſhould try to per- 
ſuade you to what is wrang, do you reſolutely refuſe 
' complying with ſuch wiſhes, and ſeriouſly tell her, 
as Mrs. Peace once did me, when I very wickedly 


wanted her to ſtay and play with me inflead of going 
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every means in our power to endeavour to improve, 
and be of real ſervice to each other: this we thought 
would be ſhewing much greater affection, than fooliſh- 
ly, like ſome children, calling one another dear friend, 
and tender names, and ſuppoſing we proved our love 
by that ridiculous method of telling /ecrets, when in 
fact, there were none to tell. I will not pretend to 
ſay that it may not ſo happen, as upon ſome occaſion 
to wiſh to conceal from others, what to our intimate 
we like to have known. But in ſuch a caſe, would 
any perſon of common politene/s chuſe the time of re- 
vealing it to be when in company with others? Miſs 
.Clack, no doubt, choſe the opportunity when you were 
there, of whiſpering Miſs Languiſb, for the ſake of 
diſplaying her friendſhip ; but in my opinion ſhe gave 
no proof of that, though a very great one of ill man- 
ners and rudeneſs. You ſay you are really fond of Miſs 
Right, and with to behave properly toward her. I am 


ſincerely glad, that of your acquaintance, ſhe is the 


one you feel yourſelf the moſt attached to; ſince what 


1 have ſcen and heard of her conduct, inclines me to 
believe ſhe is every way worthy of your regard. If 
ſhe 1s, my love, ſhe will value you the more for 
your fincerity. On no account, therefore, from a 
wrong notion of politeneſs, ever paſs over in filence 
eny thing you may diſcover wrong in her temper or 


manners. If the opinion I have ſormed of her is Juſt, 
ſhe will be thankful, and love you the better for the 


freedom; but if ſhe ſhould be angry and re/ent it, it 
3s a convincing proof ſhe is not deſerving of being 
eſteemed your friend. But while | thus wiſh to en- 
courage you with freedom to point out her failings, 
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e, I would be underſtood at the ſame time, to recom- 


it mend you to liſten with attention to the admonition | 
1- | fe may think proper to give you; for the ſincerity on ! 
7, | both fides 7:u/ be mutual; nor muſt either party, if 

e they wiſh to promote each other's happineſs, ever be 

n offended at the freedom. No quarrellings and girliſh 

0 bickerings muſt ever be admitted between friends. 

12 And on this head J may again venture to propoſe 

le Mrs. Peace and myſelf for an example, as I can truly 

d ſay, that from the hour of our firſt meeting at ſeven 

4 years old to the preſent moment, we have never had 
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the ſmalleſt diſagreement. Even in our childiſh ſports 


by affetion and politeneſs ſo far over-ruled our hearts, and 
f directed our conduct, that we mutually gave way to 
y each other's fancy, nor ever harboured in our boſoms a 
1 one moment's diſcord. But though no fault in your j 
's friend muſt paſs by unnoticed, yet muſt you be careful L 
n to reprove with the greateſt gentleneſs, good- humour, 
e and civility, otherwiſe it will appear as if you found 
it fault, not fo much for her good, as for the pleaſure 
oO | you enjoyed in reproving. In any thing in which you. 
| think your duty to God, or your parents is concerned, 
T upon no conſideration whatever, let your love to your 
a | friend tempt you to tranſgrefs; for be afſured, yoy 

had better offend her, than make God angry with 
r you, or give your parents cauſe to be diſpleaſed. If 


, at any time, either through ignorance, or want of 
e duly reflecting on the ſubject, ſhe ſhould try to per- 
t ſuade you to what is wrang, do you reſolutely refuſe 
4 complying with ſuch wiſhes, and ſeriouſly tell her, 
. 'as Mrs. Peace once did me, when I very wickedly 


, wanted her to ſtay and play with me infead of going 
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to church, No, my dear Martha, ſaid ſhe, that I 
cannot conſent to, as it would be highly improper : 
nor will I, becauſe I love you, do any thing that is 
wrong to give you pleaſure: as far as my duty will 
permit, I will do any thing to oblige you; but if you 
with me to do what is contrary to that, I muſt and 
will refuſe you; ſince, though I love you moſt ſin- 
cerely, it is my duty to love God ſtill better, and 
what he commands, it is right ſhould be obeyed. Ex- 
cuſe me, therefore, my dear, for not co:.uplying with 
your requeſt, and when you come to reflect upon it, 
I am ſure you will be both med and ſorry that you 
made it. How much wiſer, how much more like a 
friend was ſuch conduct, than if through civility or 
fear of offending me, ſhe had conſented to my pro- 
poſal, which I fooliſhly made without thinking of the 
impropriety of it! though when ſhe had thus awaken- 
ed me to a ſenſe of what was right, it did indeed, «s 
me ſaid, cover me with ſhame and confuſion. Let 
ſuch, my dear girl, be your conduct, if ever Heaven 
ſhould bleſs you with a companion deſerving the name 
of a friend; for be aſſured no one can ever be fo, 
who would either wiſh you to do what is improper, 
or not gladly receive that advice which would con- 
vince them of their error. Frienaſpip to be durable 
muſt be founded on virtue as well as action. For 
without virtue, let people boaſt of their love and 
friendſhip ever ſo loudly, it is very evident they are 
ignorant of all but the zane. That your life, my 
dear girl, in molt circumitances may be happier than 
your aunt's has hitherto been, is my molt ardent 


prayer; but that ip a friend, it may be equally lo, 


nt * 0 be. 
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is the higheſt worldly bleſſing in the power of her to 


wiſh, who is, with the utmoſt ſincerity, 
Your very affetionate Aunt, 


MARTHA BARTLATE. 


DIALOGUE VII. 


GRANDMAMMA and HARRIOT. 


GRANDMAMMA. 


Were have you been my dear? I was almoſt 
afraid you were loſt. I have ſearched the whole houſe 
for you, but could not find you ; and I walked down 
the garden to ſeek after you, but you were fled; L 
hope you have not been out by yourſelf ? 

HARRIOT. No, Madam, I have not been alone, 
Mrs. and Miſs Bently were with me; or, more pro- 
perly ſpeaking, I was with them. I was ſtanding at 
the window when they went by, and Mrs. Bently aſked 
me, if I would take a walk with them? Sol came 
down ſtairs to aſk your leave; but as I could not find 
you in the parlour, and I thought it would not be right 
to keep Mrs. Bently waiting, I went with her; but I 
hope, Madam, you have not been uneaſy about me? 

GranDManmMa, To tell you the truth, I did be- 


gin to wonder greatly where you could be; and had 


you not returned when you did, ſhoald have been 
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alarmed, and have thought you were loſt; but do not 
go again, my love, without, at leaſt, leaving word 
with ſome of the ſervants if I be not in the way. 
HARRIOT. I will not, Madam; and am ſorry I 
have now been, if my going have given you the 
ſmalleſt uneaſineſs. 
GRAN DMAMMUA. Never mind it, my love; I hope 


the walk has done you good. I like young folk 


ſhould uſe exerciſe: it is proper for their healths, 
makes them ſtrong, and gives them ſpirits, When I 
was young I uſed to be very fond of walking ; and it 
was well for me that I was; for, being one of the 
youngeſt of the family (which was pretty numerous) 
it ſeldom came to my ſhare to ride in the coach, ſo 
that if I had not walked I muſt have been contented 


to ſtay at home. Our houſe was above two miles 


diſtant from the church, and I conſtantly went twice 
every Sunday. And I think eight miles n. Was 
pretty well for one day. 

HaARRIOT. Pray, what did you, Madam, de it 
was bad and dirty weather? and when it was very 
hot? Such a long walk muſt have been very diſ- 
agreeable ! 

GRANDMAMMA. I never minded the weather: 
when it was wet and cold, I put on a long cardinal, 
which reached down to my feet; and as for the dirt, 
I put on a pair of pattens, and trotted through it; 
and in ſummer time, inſtead of my long cloak, I had 
a gauze ſhade, And as I was always fond of warm 
weather, I never found that diſagreeable. 

Har. Pray, Madam, how many brothers and 
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filters had you? I have heard before, but I have 
forgotten, 

| GranDMAmMaA, There were fourteen of us living 
at the ſame time; ſeven older, and fix younger than 
1; the four eldeſt were girls, the three next boys, 
then I came, and my ſiſter San; then four more 
boys, and the youngeſt of us was a girl. And, when 
all together, a fine racket we uſed to make, I aſſure 
you. I am ſure I often, think, what a ſhocking time 
my poor mother muſt have had with us all the while, 
making a noiſe about her ears: ſhe had but indif- 
ferent health neither ; but we children did not think 
about that; and if we could but get to play, never 


we did; and to be ſure we did a great deal. My 


brother John was a ſad boy for miſchief, he never 


conſidered the conſequence of things, and for the 
ſake of a joke, 'would do any thing that came into his 
head, I am ſure one day his fun, as he called it, 
very nearly occaſioned the death of a man. The 


wine-cellar in our houſe was under the beer-cellar, 
k 

and the way into it was through a little trap-door. 

My father always kept the key of it himſelf, and 


generally fetched up his own wine; but one day (I 


orget what was the reaſon) but he did not chuſe to 
go, and gave the key to my brother John, telling him 
o fetch the wine. John took the key, very grave- 


y walked out of the room, and went into the cellar 


nd fetched the wine, which he put down by the 


utfide of the parlour door: then he went into the 
itchen, and very ſeriouſly "aſked Ralph the footman 


o give him a candle, and be ſo good as to come with 


confidered how much noiſe we made, or what miſchief - 


* 
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ad him, and bring up the wine. Ralph immediately lit 1 

= one, and taking it in his hand, followed my bro- 1 

iter into the beer-cellar. John then unlocked the NF a 

IP | trap-door, and appeared to be going down, but ſtep- v 

ing up again, he ſaid, Perhaps I ſhall do ſome miſ- | a 
B 
n 


chief among the bottles, you had better go down, 
Ralph, and I will ſtand here and light you. So Raiph 
1 gave him the candle, and went down the ſteps: but 
| no ſooner had he gotten to the bottom, chan my bro- 
1: ther ſhut the door, locked it, and returned into the | 
C | parlour very demurly with the wine, avd gave the key in 
1 again to my father, who put it into his pocket, apd | fi 
| | ſoon afterward went out to ſupper. As ſoon as my | W: 
I father, mother, and eldeſt ſiſter were gone, we all got | to 
| | to romping about, and making ſuch a noiſe that it | co 


ty. e 


was impoſſible for the voice of poor Raiph, who was | ſay 
| locked up under ground, to be heard by any body. | no 
Whether John did really forget him or not, 1 can | or 
, not tell you, but he took not any notice of him, and | inc 
[| went to- bed at night without ſaying a word about him. | /ay 
| He had been ordered to attend the carriage after ſup- | du; 
f per, to fetch home my father and mother; but he an) 
could no where be found. As he was a very ſober Ho 
| good fort of man, it was ſtrange he was, out of the | fro, 
way when he knew he ſhould be wanted, and ſtill Ja n 


i ſtranger, that he did not return all night. a r 
HARRIOT. And pray, Madam, how did he get Joke 
| out at laſt? * | | © gu 


_ 
— 
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GRAN DUAMM A. Iwill tell you, my love. The ſthin 
next morning, When the coachman went down inta [like 
the cellar, to draw ſome beer for his breakfaſt, he Phe) 


thought he heard a noiſe in the wine-yault, and told on 
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my father, he was afraid the dog was locked up in 
it, for he heard ſomething move. So my father took 
a candle, and went directly to ſee what it was, when, 
who ſhould he find but poor Ralph, very much tired, 
as you may ſuppoſe, with his lodging! He was very 
good-natured, and did not often tell tales; but when 
my father enquired, how he got there, he was obliged 
to tel] the truth, and poor John was ſeverely puniſhed 
for his miſchievous ſrolic. And moſt juſtly did he 
deſerve it: to lock up a poor man for ſo many hours 
in ſuch a place as that, was very wrong and incon- 
ſiderate. It cannot be expected that boys ſhould al- 
ways be quiet, and not play or make a noiſe; but 
to let their tricks be at the expence of other peoples 
comfort is very naughty indeed. My father uſed to 
ſay, As long boys as your ſports are innocent, I will 
not prevent them; but if they be cruel either to man 
or beaſt, yourſelves ſhall be puniſhed ſeverely, And, 
indeed, I think he was much in the right, not only to 
ay ſo, but alſo to do ſo. He was very kind and in- 
dulgent to young children; but if ever he diſcovered 
any wickedneſs, he puniſhed it with the utmoſt ſeverity, 
However my brother might think this trick only a 
frolic, Ralph very near loſt his life by it, for he caught 
a moſt violent cold, and was confined to his bed with 
a rheumatic fever more than a month ; which was no 
joke to him, People ſhould always conſider the con- 
{quences of their actions, and not do the firſt fooliſh 


thing that comes into their head, without reflection; 
like brutes who have no underſtanding: otherwiſe 


hey may be guilty of the greateſt miſchiefs: as a boy 
| once knew, who killed his ſiſter only in Joke, and 7 
* 
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in the greateſt agonies. 


| Oy careful that 


„Should injure another, in jeſt or in play, 


entertain you, my dear; and if it does, I can tell yo 
fifty frolics we uſed to play; but I believe we mu! 


ner, and if I do not go up ſtairs, I ſhall not have tim 


of the things my mcther inſiſted upon; and if w. 
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way of play. She had clambered from a chair vp to 
a table; and juſt as ſhe was going to get down again, 


and was ſtepping backward into the chair, he took it | 


away for the ſake of ſurpriſing her by the fall. But, 
poor girl, it was no play to her, for ſhe came down 


with ſuch force, as broke ſomething within her; and 


after living a week in the moſt violent pain, ſhe died 


+ HarrI1OT., Pray, Madam, was not her brother 


her death? 

» GRANDMAMMA. 
not bring her to life again. Children ſhould there- 
fore think of ſuch things, and, as Dr, Watts , be 


% Not a thing that they do, net a word that they ſay, 


„For be's ſtill in earneſt Hat's hurt.“ 


Indeed he was; but that di 


Pray be ſo kind, Madam, as to tell m 


HAAR RIOT. 


ſome more about your brothers and ſiſters, and wha 
you did when you were young; for I much like 


hear it. 


GRAN DPMAMMA. I am very glad to be able t 


defer it till another opportunity. as it grows near din, 


to put on my cap; and 1 like to be dreffed before din 
ner. I have always been uſed to it, for that was or: 


much diſtreſſed, at the thought of being the cauſe off - 


— —— —— — 
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to | were not ready to come down when dinner was upon 
in, table, ſhe made us go without. And ſo good morn... 
it ling to you, Miſs Harrier, for if I do not go, I am ſure 
ut, I ſhall not be ready to-day. 


* — "I. 
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LETTER XLV. 

her 


off © Miſs Szamore to Mrs. BARTLATE. 


did] HoxoRED Mau, 
ere 


5 I LIKE being at my grandmamma's very much ; but: 


I hear I am ſoon to return home, for ſhe. had a letter 
from my mamma yeſterday, which ſays, ſhe cannot 
do without me much longer ; and if my grandmamma | 
do not carry me home before, the ſhall fetch me by * 
the firſt of next month. — Vou ſay it is inpeſible, | 
therefore I need not wich any more about it; bat I | 
think it would be very comfortable if we could all 
Fo live clo/e together (if not in the ſame houſe ;) but if 
we dic, I ſhould hope you would write letters to me, 
that I might make a book of them as I do now; and 
be able to read over your good advice, and not ſo 
ſoon forget it as if you only told it to me, I am. glad 
| you like Miſs Right; indeed I believe ſhe is a very | 
mY good girl, and I am ſure ſhe is very agreeable, and 
my mamma likes I ſhould play with her. I hope we 
Ainſ ſhall be of as much ſervice to each other as you ar- 
Mrs. Peace have been; for though you do not ſe 
I dare ſay you have contributed to her hap; 
| K 2 
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much as ſhe has to yours. Mrs. and Miſs Bently 
have been to ſee us fince I wrote to yon, and [ have 
walked with them, and met them at Mr. Shepherd's, 
and have had a great deal of talk with Miſs Bertly. 
She ſeems a very good-natured girl, and ſays, ſhe is 
convinced of the naughtineſs of doing what ſhe ought 
not to do when out of fight. I read her both your 
laſt letters: ſhe thinks them extremely pretty and 
true, and promiſed me ſhe would try and remember, 
and never for the future do wrong becauſe ſhe was ont 
of her papa's and mamma's fight. You cannot think 
how much pleaſure it gave me when ſhe ſaid ſo; and 
I felt ſo glad that I had talked to her about it, and 
been able to convince her of the badneſs of doing ſo, 
that it made me quite comfortable, We were very 
merry the other night at Mr. Shepherd's; there were 
ſeven of his grand-children there, and Miſs Bently, and 
2 Miſs Tavift, and a Miſs Cro/s (I am glad that it is 
not my name, for I ſhould be afraid every body would 
think I was croſs and bad-tempered :) I wiſh her name 
had not been ſo, for ſhe appeared good-humoured, 
and yet I could not help thinking about it. And 
there was a Miſs and Maſter Boxferd, and two Miſs 


Kepthows, We danced and played at blindman's-buff, 


and forfeits, and were very merry. Mr. Shepherd 
came into the room to us for ſome time, and ſung ſe- 
veral ſongs: he took off his wig (at leaſt one of his 
grand-ſons pulled it off) and tied a handkerchief 
round his eyes, and he played with us at blindman's- 
uff. What an agreeable man he is! I never ſaw 

old man I liked ſo well in all my life. My 


emma came for a little while, and ſhe and 


3 „ 
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Mr. Shepherd danced a minuet together. LV 
had been with us, for I am ſure you never die 
any thing ſo droll as they looked. They did not do 
one ſingle ſtep right, and held their arms ſo ſtrange, 
and made ſuch comical curteſies and bows, that we 
none of us cou'd help laughing moſt heartily indeed, 
I really do not believe Mr. Shepherd ever learnt to 
dance in his life, if he had it would be impoſſible he 
could ſo much forget it : and indeed my grandmamma 
did not perform much better, And when they had » 
finiſhed, Mr. Shepherd handed her to the door, where 
they made a lea bow and a curteſy hand-in-hand, and 
then went out of the room. But our mirth was a 
little ſpoiled before we parted, for, as we were at play 
| at pufs-in-the-corner, and were all running about to- 
gether, one of the Miſs Kept/ows caught her frock 
open a pin in ſomebody's cloaths, and tore ſuch a 
gs | terrible great hole you might run your hand through 
1 | it. As ſoon as the ſaw it ſhe burſt out a crying. We 
e | all of us told her not to mind it, and, as it was an 
„accident, not to grieve about it, but return to play 
a | again. That, ſhe ſaid, ſhe could not do, neither could 
G | ſhe help minding it, as it was her beſt frock, and her 
r, | mamma would he ſo exceedingly angry with her. I 
] told her ſhe need not be afraid of that, as it was not 
>. | done on purpose, and the had not been guilty of any 
is | fault, and could not help it. That, ſhe ſaid, did 
ef not ſignify, for her mamma would not believe it was 
>. | not owing to her careleſſneſs, and would puniſſi her 
aw | for it (though ſlie could not help it,) to make her take 
ly more care another time, Yes, that ſhe will, ſaid her 
nd ſiſter, I am ſure ſhe whipped me once for greaſing my 
5 | K 3 0 
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den, I could no more help it than any of you 
ard. What! whip you! ſaid I, when you were not 
in fault? I never heard of ſuch a thing. I am ſure [ 
was not in fault in the leaſt, replied Miſs Keprlowv, I 
was upon a viſit at my uncle's, and one time at din- 
ner, as the ſervant was bringing a boat full of gravy, 
ſome how or other he hit his hand againſt the back 
of the chair, and poured it down my coat; and for 
all I told my mamma ſo, and ſo did my uncle and 
aunt too, when I went home ſhe was very angry, and 
whipped me for it. Why then, ſaid I, you are much 
to be pitied for having ſuch a fimple mamma who does 
not know how to manage better, for I am ſure you 
ought not to be puniſhed when you are not in fault. 
No, nor when you are, ſard Miſs Tawi/? ; no parent 
ought to beat their child; and if my mamma were 
to dare to ſtrike me, I ſhould hit her again, I can 
promiſe you. We were all quite aſtoniſhed to hear 
her ſay ſo; for. though we agreed no parent ſhould 
puniſh a child who had not been naughty, yet to talk 
in ſuch a manner we every one of us thought very 
wicked; and ſo I dare ſay, Madam, you will. We 
talked about theſe ſubjects for ſome time, and at nine 
o'clock my grandmamma ſent me home. I wiſhed 
much to ſtay longer, but as I thought ſhe had a right 
to manage me as ſhe pleaſed, I went directly; and 
what became of poor Miſs Keptlow I have not ſince 
heard, But, if her mamma was angry with her, I am 
ſure ſhe de ſerves o be puniſhed herſelf; for indeed 
ſhe could not help tearing her frock; it was quite An 
accident, and nobody was to blame at all. I am ſure 
I am glad I have not ſuch a mother; if I had, I could 
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myſelf, | 


not love her: neither if my aunt were like her, 
could I take ſuch pleaſure in ſo frequently ſubſcribing 


Her affetionate and dutiful Niece, 


HARRIOT SEAMORE. 


LETTER XI. VI. 


Mrs. BARTLATE to Miſs SEAMORE. 


W HAT a happy girl is my Harri, to have her 
company ſo much deſired by all her friends! May ſhe 


ever continue deſerving of their tendereſt love, and 


repay, by her dutiful regard, all that care and atten- 
tion they beſtow upon her. I can perfectly well enter 
into your feelings, on having convinced Miſs Bently of 
her great error, in wiſhing to behave differently when 
out of the obſervation of her friends to what ſhe did 
In their preſence. The thought of having in any de- 
gree been of ſervice to a perſon, is moſt pleaſing to a 
benevolent mind; but the idea of having been inftru- 
mental in leading them to virtue is beyond any tran- 
fient pleaſure the world can beſtow ; and, I hope, the 
ſatis faction you felt upon the occaſion will induce you 


at all times reſolutely to ſet a good example; and, if 


opportunity offer, to endeavour to perſuade others to 
follow it. I was much pleaſed with the deſcription 
you pave of your. evening's entertainment at Mr. 
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Shepherd's, and ſhould highly have enjoyed ſeeing him 
and your grandmamma dance their minuet. I doubt 
not, to your modern eyes, they muſt indeed appear as 
if they had never learnt; but ſo far is that from being 
the caſe with my mother, that ſhe not only was a re- 
markably good dancer herſelf, but alſo took great pains 
in that reſpe& with her daughters; nor had we any other 
inſtructor for many years. 1 have ſeen Mr. Shepherd too, 
in private parties, acquit himſelf very genteely; but 
thoſe kind of accompliſhments, my love, ſeldom appear 
to much advantage after the grace and vivacity of youth 
are fled, which ſhould keep us (however we may excel 
in them for a few years) from ſetting too much value 
upon them, or eſteeming ourſelves much higher for 
- poſſeſſing them. Not that I would be underſtood to 
depreciate their importance, as if I thought them 
of no conſequence; for, on the contrary, I think it 
highly neceſſary for every young perſon to acquire, as 
much as poſſible all thoſe little exterior graces, which 
contribute ſo much toward making them amiable in 
converſation. To endeavour to pleaſe thoſe with 
whom we are connected is a moſt laudable purſuit, 
and worthy the attention of all. And nothing but 
- obſervation and knowledge of the world can convince 
one, how very far the anner and cutuard behaviour 
of a perſon goes toward gaining the love and appro- 
bation of mankind. To put on a hypocritical appear- 
| ance of live and offef4ion where you, feel it not, is a 
degree of wile meanne/s which every honeſt boſom muſt 
deteſt and abhor. But to win the approbation of all, 
by a poſile and ea behaviour, is no way repugnant 
either to lincerity or duty, On the contrary, when 
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by ſo doing, we can render ourſelves more univerſally 


admired, and thereby our virtues more eſteemed, it 


becomes our duty to cultivate thoſe methods which 


ſhall be moſt attended with ſuch good effects. And 


for this reaſon it is, I ſo anxiouſly wiſh you to excel 
in all thoſe accompliſhments you are at preſent learn- 
ing. The world, my dear girl, is too much taken 
by eutzward appearance, and generally be ſtows its ap- 
probation and its frown as that alone directs. Now, 
though I would not for this reaſon give up one duty, 
or comply with even the appearance of one vice to 
ſecure its ſmile; yet, ſo far as that may be pur- 
chaſed with perfect innocence, ſo far I would endea- 
vour to gain it. And you cannot imagine how far 
more brilliant the virtues appear when attended by 
the graces, than when left deſtitute and alone. In the 
one caſe all ranks and conditions will admire them: 
in the other they will be diſregarded but by the wiſe 
and diſcerning few. But fince, after our utmoſt 
care, old age will deſtroy and obliterate thoſe exterior 
graces which in youth appeared ſo engaging, with 
what diligence ought we to cultivate the good-humour 
and faveetneſs of manners which will over-balance 
every deformity, and make our converſation ſtill 
pleaſe, when every beauty and grace have forſaken 
us. The company of old people is generally found 
far from agreeable to the young and lively ; the rea- 


fon is, becauſe in the days of their youth they were 


not enough careful to acquire that goodneſs of tem- 


per, which alone can make them pleaſing in the de- 


cline of life ; and unleſs while young, and in health 
and ſpirits, people conquer their own inclinations, 
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and learn to conform to the will of others, they may 
depend upon it, that when grown old, and labor- 
ing under all thoſe pains and infirmities which con- 
ſtantly attend that ſtate, it will then be too late to 
improve the. temper. Good-humour, to be of any 
value, muſt be a ett diſpoſition of the mind, and 
not only a ſudden ſtart, which diſcovers itſelf upon 


particular occaſions, or when it happens to be 


pleaſed. The moſt four and moroſe perſon upon 
earth, when nothing contradiQs his fancy, will ſome- 
times be calm and good-humoured ; but fauch good- 
humour, is the effect only of perfect eaſe, and liable 
to be blown away upon the firſt diſappointment or 
con tradiction, 1s not worthy of the ſmalleſt regard, 
or deſerving being eſteemed as a virtue. Whereas, 
thoſe perions who maintain a conſiant ſweetneſs of 
temper, not only when events conſpire to pleaſe, but 
alſo when things happen croſs and vexatious, are cer- 
tainly worthy of great applauſe. Nor, by a God of 
kindneſs, will their endeavours to promote the peace 
and happineſs of their fellow creatures be forgotten, 
or loſe its reward. I can very well fancy Mr. Shep- 
herd's playing at blindman's-buff with you: many 
a time he has joined the ſports of his ſons, and 
your mamma, and myſelf, when we were young; 
and ſo cheerful and good-humoured was he, that 


his preſence always hightened inſtead of reſtraining 


our pleaſures, Happy are thoſe children who are 
bleſſed with ſuch indulgent parents, who, though 


too good to ſuffer them ever to do any thing wrong, 
| A the ſame time are too kind to debar them from any 


innocent pleaſure in their Power to grant, Poor 


e in. YONGE: 
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Miſs Keptloaus! by the account you give of them, 
I think they are much to be pitied. To be puniſhed 
when guilty of no crime, is indeed very hard and 
provoking ; and indeed I agree with you in think- 
ing their mother much to blame for ſuch pro- 
ceeding. But, my love, though we do not approve 
of her method, and you are happy enough to 
be bleſſed with a father and mother who diſcover 
more ſenſe, as well as greater juſtice in their way 
of management, ſtill, you certainly were much to 
blame to ſpeak in the diſreſpectful manner you did 
of Mrs, K:pt/ow to her daughters. You ſhould have 
conſidered, my dear, that though ſhe might be ſe- 
vere, ſtill ſhe was their mother, and as ſuch en- 
titled to their reſpe&t and obedience. Inflead, there- 
fore, of exclaiming againſt her folly and abſurdity, 
it woeld have been a far higher proof of wiſdom, 
if you had endeavoured to reconcile them to their 
fate, by conſidering things in the beſt point of view. 
Thus, when one of them told you the affair of her 
coat's being. ſpoiled, inſtead of exclaiming, that they 
were much to be gittied for having ſuch a ſimple mother, 
ewho did not better know how to manage, you ſhould 
have told her, that though to her it might be c- 
tremtly provoking to be puniſhed when ſhe knew 
herſelf innocent, yet to her mamma it appeared 
otherwiſe, or ſhe certainly would not have correQed 
her. And in the inſtance of tearing her frock, 
though Miſs Keptlow might not do it for the pur- 
Zoe, till ſhe was undoubtetly playing and ron- 
ning about, and perhaps ker mamma might not 
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like ſuch kind of play, becauſe it is always likely 
to occaſion ſuch accidents, Cloaths coſt a great deal 
of money, which children are ſeldom apt to think 
of, though their parents may find it very neceſſary 
to make them as careful of them as poſſible. Thus, 
perhaps, if you knew all the circumſtances, and how 
much Mrs. Keprlow may have deſired her daughters 
not to engage in thoſe ſports which are likely to tear 
and dirt their cloaths, you might find ſhe was not fo 
much to blame. There is an old ſaying you know, 
that One party always makes their cauſe appear 
good till the other is heard ;” That is, there are 
many little circumſtances, that may render a perſon 
blamable, which by being omitted to be told, will 
make it appear as if they were perfectly innocent, 
and the fault on the other ſide, But let the other 
perſon tell his ſtory, and the caſe will be found 
greatly different, and the blame may then juſtly 
fall on thoſe who at firſt ſeemed perfect. Thus were 
Mrs. Kepthow to relate the affair of whipping her 
child, ſhe might, perhaps, ſhew very clearly, that ſhe 
deſerved it. She might allow that ſhe could not 
help the accident, but that ſhe behaved ſaucily when 
ſpoken to about it, and hat was the cauſe for which 
ſhe puniſhed her. But at any rate, my love, and 
let the affair be as it would, you ſhould have en- 
deavoured to excuſe, inſtead of condemning her mo- 
ther. Blefſed are the peace makers,” you know, 
But the way to make peace between contending 
parties, is not by entirely ſiding with thoſe who tell 
us their grievances; but by ſtriving to reconcile 
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them to their adverſaries, by repreſenting their 
actions, and interpreting their words in the moſt 
favorable manner they will admit. I doubt not, 
my dear, but when you come to refle& on theſe 
things, you will agree as to the juſtice of what [ 
ſay, and on any other occaſion that may preſent 
itſelf, endeavour to do as I have adviſed. I have, 
according to my uſual method, run this letter to a 
prodigious length; but when once I begin to con- 
verſe with my beloved girl, I know not when to 
leave off, eſpecially as ſhe tells me ſhe finds plea. 
ſure and advantage from my letters. But leſt I 
ſhould quite tire your patience, I will kaſten to con- 
clude, and ſubſcribe myſelf as ever, 


Your moſt affeftionate Aunt, 


MARTHA BARTLATE. 
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LETTER II. 


Mrs. BarRTLATE to Miſs SEAMORE, 


I F I thought you, my Harriet, had ſufficiently recover- 


ed the fatigue of reading my laſt unmercifully long 
letter, I would begin another, as I did not in that 
ſpeak to all thoſe ſubjects which your letter led to, 
and which certainly required ſome notice, and greater 
marks of civility, than to be paſſed over in ſilence. 
'The firſt which, through forgerfulneſs, I omitted to 
obſerve upon, is your objection to Miſs Cræſ's name. 

confeſs I do not think it the moſt pleafing one I 
ever heard; but as at preſent names are only uſed 
to diſtinguiſh one perſon from another, and not as 
formerly, expreſſive of their good or bad qualities, 


I ſhould not entertain a worſe opinion of a perſonſ 


on account of the name they might happen to be 


called by: and I think my Harriet paid no compli 
ment to her own underſtanding, when for a mo- 


ment ſhe could be leſs pleaſed with her play-fellow 
than if her name had been any other. I once kne 

a lady whoſe name was Vixen (a very diſagreeable 
epithet for any woman to be known by) but ſo fa 
was her name from being characteriſtie of her conduct, 
that I believe ſhe took more pains with herſelf, than 
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ſhe otherwiſe would have done, to acquire a conſtant 
gentleneſs, and ſweetneſs of manners. Would it not 
then have been highly abſurd, as well as anjz/?, for 
any to be prejudiced againſt her, on account of her 
diſagreeably /ounding name? I doubt not but your 
own ſenſe will convince you, how extremely ridiculous 
it is to let your opinion be biaſed by ſuch trivial cir- 
cumſtances, There are ſome people in the world 
who ſuffer themſelves to be ſo much guided by ſuch 
kind of events, as often not only to judge very un- 
charitably of others, but alſo to deprive themſelves 
of much comfort and happineſs which they might 
otherwiſe enjoy. Of this claſs I reckon all thoſe who 
venture inſtantly to pronounce, upon the firſt appear- 
ance of a perſon, how far they are deſerving of 
eſteem, and pretend from their countenance, to diſ- 
cern what kind of temper and diſpoſition they are 
of, A very falſe and erroneous method indeed ! 
Since oftentimes, under the m6ſt pleaſing appearance 
lurks the vile of hearts; while behind a forbid- 
ding and plain countenance, may be hidden every 
virtue that is great and noble. This is a truth 
which is very difficult to perſuade young people into 
the belief of. Unexperienced in the ways of the 
world, they are apt to ſuppoſe every thing to be in 
reality what it appears: and if they behold a form 
adorned with ſmiles and beauty, they are not to be 
perſuaded, that moroſeneſs and deformity are lodged 
within. Neither when they ſee a diſpleaſing coun- 
tenance, do they well know how to ſuppoſe, the 
mind can be leſs exceptionable than the body. But fo 


very far is this from being the real caſe, that I am 
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quite aſtoniſhed how people who have had any ex- 
perience in the world, can continue to judge in ſo 
ridiculous and wrong a manner. The reaſon muſt be, 
that though they increaſe in years, yet they will not 
take the pains to profit by what they ſee, nor endea- 
vour to increaſe in im; and without ſtriving to 
do that, though they live to the age of Methu/elah, 
they will be as ignorant and fooliſh as a child. For 
It is not length of life will make perſons wiſe, unleſs 
they endeavour to remember and profit from what 
they ſee, Neither will reading the beſt or moſt 
learned books, ever be of any advantage to us, 
without we apply them to ozr/e/ves, and try, as much 
as poſſible, to practice what they recommend. You, 
my dear girl, I know, have ſenſe enough to follow 
the advice given you by your friends; but unleſs 
you did ſo, what would be the uſe of our troubling 
ourſelves to write, or you to read our letters; for 
neither converſation, letters, nor books, can be of any 
ſervice to thoſe, who will not try to remember, and 
grow better by them. But young as you are, I am 
ſure you can recolle& ſome inſtances, where neither 
names, nor outward appearances give any juſt idea 
of the perſons, or tempers they belong to. What 


now can carry a more odious ſound than the name of 


Cheatem ? and yet, where is a better, or more hone/? 
man to be found than Mr. Cheatem, with whom you 
are well acquainted? Or whoſe humanity, kindneſs, 
and goodneſs of temper can exceed that of Mr, 
White's? And yet, were he to be judged by his 
countenance alone, what could be ſuppoſed, but that 
he was croſs, /urly, and unfriendly, Your favorite 
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Miſs Right likewiſe, as well as my friend Mrs. 
Peace, would neither of them, from their per/ons, 
be ſuppoſed to be ſo far ſuperior to the generality of 
the world, as their interior qualifications do indeed 
render them. Neither from Miſs Tui s beautiful 
and engaging appearance, could one have expected 
that wicked and diſobedient ſpeech ſhe made about 
ſtriking her mamma, if ſhe was to dare to beat her. 
You might well all be aſtoniſhed when you heard 
it. I am ſure I was at the account of it. To ſay 
no parent ought to puniſh a child is ſurely moſt ridi- 
culous, ſince it is the duty of every parent to uſe 
all lawful methods to make their children good and 
virtuous; and if they be of ſuch ſtubborn obſtinate 
diſpoſitions as will not be perſuaded to what is 
right by gentle and kind treatment, it is then 
highly fit and neceſſary that ſevere means ſhould be 
made uſe of. And whatever Miſs Twift may at 
preſent think upon the ſubject, in my opinion her 
parents are much more blamable than Miſs Kept- 
how's: ſince, ſo far are they from correcting any 
errors ſhe might be guilty of, that, on the contrary, 
by their unjuſtifiable indulgence they encourage her 
in naughtineſs. The laſt time I was at your grand- 
mamma's I went with her to Mrs. 7wi/?'s, and Miſs 
Sephia Choſe to entertain herſelf with drawing faces 
and dogs between the flowers on the paper of tie 
room. Her mamma ſeveral times defired her to 
deſiſt, and at laſt, made her fit down by her, which 
ſhe did, ſcreaming and crying to ſuch a degree, that 
we could not hear each other ſpezk, At laſt her g 
papa came in, upon which ſhe redoubled her cries, 
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and roared louder, if poſſible, than before. He im» 
mediately enquired into the cauſe of her grief, and 
Hearing what it was, Pſha ! ſaid he, is that all! what 
great harm would ſhe do to the paper? beſide, if ſhe 
Jpoil it, ſhe had better do that than make herſelf 
fick with crying, and ruining her own pretty face. 
He then gave her his own pencil, telling her at the 
ſame time, not to mind what her mamma ſaid, but 
divert herſelf as ſhe pleaſed. She then dried up 
her tears, and returned to the ſame miſchievous em- 
ployment. Her mamma only ſmiled and faid, ** So- 
pbia will be ſpoiled.” I thought ſo too; but had ſhe 
been my daughter, I could not ſo eaſily have ſuffered 
her to be ſo. Her ſpeech, therefore, which ſounded 
ſo dreadfully diſobedient, in juſtice demands more 
our pity than reſentment; fince it is not ſo much the 
poor girl's fault as her parents, for not teaching her 


better, and convincing her that they had a right, 


and ozg/bt to puniſh her if naughty. Again having 
reached the bottom of my paper, I am reminded, that 


it is high time to releaſe my beloved girl from the 


tedious grave lectures of 


Her affectionate Aunt, 


MARTHA BARTLATE. 
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LETTER XLVIII. 


Miſs SEAMORE to Mrs. BARTLATE. 


1 WISH, my dear Madam, you would -not fay fo 


much about tiring me with your letters; for the 
oftener I have them, and the longer they are, by 
ſo much the better do I like them; and J am ſadly 


afraid, fince you ſay ſo much about it, that ſome- 


times you make them fſhorter than you need, from 
fear I ſhould be tired of them, which indeed I never 
am, nor ever can be, I have been wondering for this 
long while that I have not heard from my mamma, 
and never recollected till this morning that I owe 
her a letter, which I dare ſay is the reafon why I 
have not had any from her; for ſhe told me, before 
I came here, that ſhe ſhould not have time to write 
to me oftener than I did to her; but ſhe would make 


time to anſwer as many letters as I ſhould ſend her. 


I am ſo ſorry I have made this miſtake, for ſhe will 
think I have quite forgotten her, and do not want 
to hear from her; and now I have no time to 
ſend, as I am to go home the day after to- morrow. 


I am going out preſently with my grandmamma to 
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dine at a Mrs, Pope's ; but I muſt juſt tell you firſt, 


mamma was very angry about the frock, but ſhe did 
not puniſh her any other way, than by making 
her fir ſtill, and go without her dinner till ſhe 
had mended it ; which was not till paſt five in 
the afternoon, and ſhe began it when firſt ſhe went 
to work in the morning. I do think Mrs. Keptlow 
muſt be a very croſs, unreaſonable woman; but 1 
will not tell her daughters ſo again. I am ſure I 
am much obliged to you for your kind advice about 
that, as well as every thing elſe, and avout Miſs 
Craſi's name. What you ſay is certainly true; and 
names and faces can have no effect upon the tem- 
pers of people; it is very ſilly, therefore, to think 
about them: indeed I do not think my own papa 
looks very handſome, or good-humoured ; his fore- 
head always ſeems to frown a little, and his lips do 


natured, and always kind and obliging to every 
body, as well as to his children; my grand- 
mamma ſaid yeſterday, he was one of the beſt men 
ſhe ever knew; ſo to be ſure it is very wrong 
to judge of people by their faces, and ſtill more 
ſo by their names. I wonder whether, when I am 
a woman, I ſhall ever have any thoughts ſo ſtrong 
of my own, as not to change them, when you 
or my mamma tell me I had better do it; for 
T am ſure at preſent, let my opinion be what it 
will im my own head, the moment you ſay any 


that I have ſeen the Miſs Kept/ows again; and their | 


not look ſmiling, but I am ſure he is very good- 


thing againſt it, I quite change it, and think juſt 
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as you do: and I like to do ſo, becauſe then I 
know I am right; for I do not believe you ever 
do any thing wrong.—But I hear my grandmama 
calling for me, and it would be wrozg not to go, 
ſo I muſt conclude myſelf, 


Your moſt dutiful Niect, 
* 


HARRIOT SEAMORE, | 
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PUBLICATIONS for the Intrusion and Enter- 
Jainment of YOUNG MINDS : Printed and Sold by 
J. MaxsnALL, and Co. at No. 4, Aldermary 
 Church-Y, ard, in Bow-Lane, London. 


* Engravers's Preſent; or the Pleaſing Inſtructor: Contain- 
ing eaſy Leſſons of one, and two Syllables, Adorned with f 
fifty-three Cuts. 4d. 


Little Stories for Little Folk, in eaſy Leſſons of One, Two, and | * 
Three Syllables. By A. P. 44. 6 


The Hiftories of more Children than One; or, Goodneſs better 

than Beauty, By M. P. 4d. 

The Good Child's Delight; or, The Road to Knowledge, By 

M. P. 4d. 

Short Converſations; or, An Eaſy Road to the Temple of Fame, 

which all may teach who endeavour to be Good, By M. P. 4d. N 


The Hiſtory of a great many Little Boys and Girls of four and five 
Years of Age. By M. P. 4d. 


Familiar Dialogues for the Inſtruction and Amuſement of Children 
four and five Years old. By S. S. 4d. 


Mrs. Norton's Story Book, Compoſed for the Amuſement of 
her Children; to which are added, Inſtructions for the proper 
' Application of them, 6d, 


The Happy Family; or Memoirs of Mr. and Mrs. Norton. In- 
tended to ſhew the delightful Effects of filial Obedience, 6d, 


The Life and Perambulation of a Mouſe, By M. P. 2 Vols. 18, 


The Village School; or, A Collection of entertaining Hiſtories, 
for the Inſtruction and Amuſement of good Children, By M. P. 
2 Vols. IS, 


Jemima Placid; or, The Advantage of Govd Nature, By S. S. 6d, 


The Holiday Preſent. Containing Anecdotes of Mr. and Mrs. 
Jennet, and their Little Family, By M. P. 6d, 


Memoirs of a Peg-Top, An entertaining Hiſtory, By S. S. 6d. 
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The Adventures of a Pincuſhion, Deſigned chiefly for the Uſe of 
young Ladies. By S. S. 6d. 

The Firſt Principles of Religion, and the Exiſtence of a Deity, ex- 
plained in a Series of Dialagues, adapted to the Capacity of the 
Infant Mind, By M. P. 2 Vols, 18. 


Moral and InftruRive Tales for the Improvement of Young Ladies: 


Calculated to amuſe the Mind, and form the Heart to Virtue, 13, 


A clear and conciſe Account of the Origin and Deſign of Chriſti- 


anity. Intended as a Sequel to the Firſt Principles of Religion, 
Sc. By MH. P. 2 Vols. 2s. 


Letters from a Mother to her Children, on various important Sub- 
jects. By M. P. 2 Vols, 28. 


Cobwebs to Catch Flies; or, Dialogues in ſhort Sentences, in two 
Volumes, by Mrs. Teachwell, Vol. I, containing eaſy Leſſons of 

three Letters, four Letters, five Letters, ſix Letters, ſuited to 
Children from three to five Years of Age; Vol. II, containing 
inſtructive Leſſons in Words ef one Syllable, two Syllables, three 
Syllables, four Syllables, ſuited to Children from five to eight 
Vears of Age. 25. 

Rational Sports. In Dialogues, paſſing among the Children of a Fa- 
mily, Deſigned as a Hint to Mothers how they may inform the 
Minds of their little People reſpecting the Objects with which 
they are ſurrounded, By Mrs, Teachzoell. 18. 

Dialogues and Letters on Morality, Oeconomy, and Politeneſs, 
For the Improvement of young female Minds, By M. P. 
3 Vols. 38. 

School Occurrences, ſuppoſed to have ariſen among a Set of young 
Ladies under the Tuition of Mrs, Teachvel!!, and to be recorded 
by one of them. 18. 


A Spelling Book, deſigned to render the Aquiſition of the Rudi- 
ments of our native Language eaſy and pleaſant; to which is 
prefixed, the Child's Library; or, a Catalogue of Books, te- 
commended to Children' from the Age of three to twelve Years, 
By Mrs, Teachwell, 18. 
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Poems on various Subjects, for the Amuſement of Vouth. 18. 


Anecdotes of a Boarding-School; or, An Antidote to the Vices of 


thoſe uſeful Seminaries. By M. P. 2 Vols, 28. 


The Rotchfords; or, the Friendly Counſellor. By M P. Written 
for the Amuſement of the Youth of both Sexes, 2 Vols. 4s. 5 


| The Footflep to Mrs. Trimmers Sacred Hiſtory, For the InftruRion” 


and Amuſement of Little Children, By A. C. 18. 6d. 


A Courſe of Lectures for Sunday Evenings: Containing Religious 


Advice to young Perſons, By S. S. Ornamented with an elegant 
Copper-plate Prontiſpiece, 18, 6d, 


The Female Guardian, Deſigned to correct ſome of the Foibles 
incident to Girls, and ſupply them with innocent Amuſement for 
their Hours of Leiſure. By Mrs. Teachwell, Embelliſhed with 
a Frontiſpiece. 18. 6d. | 


Fables, by Mrs. Teachrvell; in which the Morals are drawn inci- 
dentally in various Ways, 1s, 6d. 


Juvenile Correſpondence ; or, Letters ſuited to Children from four 
to above ten Years of Age, By Mrs. Teachwwell, 18. 6d, 


School Dialogues for Boys. Being an Attempt to convey Inſtruction 


inſenfibly to their tender Minds, and inſtil the Love of Virtue, 
By Mrs, Teachvell, 2 Vols. 4s. 


Fables in Monoſyllables, by Mrs. Teach<vell ; to which are added, 
- Morals, in Dialogues between a Mother and Children. as. 
A Father's Advice to his Son, Written chiefly for the Peruſal of 
young Gentlemen, By M. P. 28. 
William Sedley; or, The Evil Day deferred. 
delliſhed with a Frontiſpiece. 28. 6d. 


The Converſations of Emily, tranſlated from the French of Madame 
La Comteſs d' Epigny. 2 Vols. 78. 


By 8. S. Em- 


441+ With forty more Books of various Prices, for the Infliruc- 
tion and Amuſement of young Minds, 
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